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1  |                           ITALIAN  PRUNE.  i  §§ 

§  |      The  prune  industry  has  become  one  of  the  foremost  1  M 

H  =      in  the  fruit  industry  of  the  Northwest.   This  year  the  1  = 

==  |      tonnage  exceeded  any  previous  year,  netting  the  |  -\ 

=  |      grower  the  highest  price  ever  received.   The  Italian  |  = 

S  |      prune  is  grown  very  extensively  in  Southern  Idaho.  =  = 
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OUR  SPECIALTIES  ARE  APPLES  AND  PEARS 


Freedom 

and  Saving  are  very 
closely  related. 

Saving  brings  freedom 
from  worry , from  poverty, 
from  dependence. 

Therefore,  it  is  worth 
while,  even  if  it  takes  sac- 
rifice at  first. 

LADD&TILTON  BANK 

Washington  and  Third 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Pacific  Coast  Agents 

United  States  Steel 
Products  Co. 


San  Francisco 
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Portland 
Seattle 


J.C.Pearson  Co., inc. 
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63  Pearl  Street 
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.  buying  is  getting  the 
best  value  for  the  money, 
not  always  in  getting  the  lowest  prices. 
PEARSON  prices  are  right. 

DHESIVENESS  °rr  ?°Te\elZk 

for  PEARSON  nails.  For  twenty  years 
they  have  been  making  boxes  strong. 
Now,  more  than  ever. 

17T  T  A  RTT  TTV  behind  the  goods  is 
PjIj11\.E>ILj11.  1    added  value.  You  can 
rely  on  our  record  of  fulfillment  of  every 
contract  and  fair  adjustment  of  every 
claim. 

.  our 

long  experience  in 
making  nails  to  suit  our  customers' 
needs.  We  know  what  you  want;  we 
guarantee  satisfaction. 
"DT/^yVT  A  T  ynpv  plus  experience  al- 
IVHJin ilUl  i  X  ways  excels  imita- 
tion. Imitation's  highest  hope  is,  to 
sometime  (not  now)  equal  Pearson— 
meantime  you  play  safe. 
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BEFORE  using  Cement  Coated  Nails 


Western  Cement  Coated  Nails 
for  Western  Growers 

Our  Cement  Coated  Nails  are'always  of 
uniform  length,  gauge,  head  and  count. 
Especially  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
fruit  boxes  and  crates.  In  brief,  they  are 
the  Best  on  the  Market. 

Write  for  Growers'  testimonials. 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

DENVER,  COLORADO 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Offices 
Portland,  Spokane,  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 


AFTER  use  of  C.  F.  &  I.  Co. 
Cement  Coated  Nails 
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CONCERNING  YOUR  STORAGE  APPLES 

Numerous  tests  at  various  apple  exhibits,  as  well  as  the  experience 
of  our  customers  who  have  used  bushel  baskets  for  storage  prove 
that  bushel  baskets  sold  by  us  are  a  wise  investment. 

Bushel  Shipping  Baskets 

THE  UNIVERSAL  PACKAGE 

used  with  center-posts  will  protect  your  fruit  with  450  pounds  of  fruit  on  top. 
This  allows  you  10  baskets  in  each  pile  with  assurance  of  no  injury  whatsoever. 

Besides  the  Universal  Package  costs  less,  is  easier  to  pack,  handle  and  ship. 
It  is  coming  to  the  front  faster  every  day. 


Send  for  Folder  "A"  for  Further  Particulars 

Sample  baskets  will  also.be  sent  to  all  users 
of  over  300]baskets  per  year. 


Package  Sales  Corporation 

106  East  Jefferson  St.,  South  Bend,  Indiana 


Box  Strapping  and  Tie  Buckles 

HOLD  WHERE  OTHER  METHODS  OF  PACKING  FAIL 

Cold  rolled  flat  wire,  lacquered 
finish  or  galvanized,  for  use  with 
tin  seals.    No  nails  used  in  this 
application. 
Packed  in  bbls.  of  500  lbs. 


Acme  Steel  Box  Strapping  in  coils  of  300  feet,  20  coils  to 
a  case.  Larger  coils  of  3,000  feet.  This  strapping  is  used 
with  or  without  nails  and  is  lacquered  finished. 


^^^^  No.  4  ™ 


Acme  No.  4  Bale  Tie  Fastener, 
used  with  No.  17-18  round  wire. 
Holds  securely  and  has  no  prong 
to  break  off. 

Packed  50,000  to  a  bbl. 

Write  for  Catalog  Showing 
Acme  Special  Nailless  Strap 


Acme  Steel  Goods  Co.,  Mf rs. 


Works:   2840  Archer  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

Branch  and  Warehouse:  311  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Eyres  Storage  and  Dist.  Co.,  Seattle 
Holman  Transfer  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Warehouses  Only: 


Dot  Embossed  Strapping 


Richey&  Gilbert  Co. 

H.  M.  GILBERT,  President  and  Manager 
Grower!  and  Shippers  of 

Yakima  Valley  Fruits 
and  Produce 

SPECIALTIES: 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears  and  Cantaloupes 

TOPPENISH,  WASHINGTON 


The  Old  Reliable 

BELL  &  CO. 

Incorporated 

WHOLESALE 

Fruits  and  Produce 


112-114  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Beforehand 
Information 


"It's  better  to  be  safe  than 
sorry"  may  be  an  old  saying 
but  it  is  particularly  true 
about  tree  sprays. 

If  all  you  do  throughout 
the  year  is  according  to  the 
best  orchard  practice,  and 
you  use  an  inferior  material 
for  spraying,  not  only  next 
year's  crop  may  be  a  failure, 
but  the  trees  may  be  perma- 
nently injured. 

There  are  certain  stand- 
ards all  have  come  to  recog- 
nize, as:  The  democratic 
form  of  government  practiced 
in  the  United  States  is  the 
standard  for  all  countries; 
eighteen  carat  gold;  the  sterl- 
ing mark  on  silver,  and  OR- 
CHARD BRAND  tree  sprays, 
are  all  standards  of  quality. 
There  are  none  other  "just 
as  good." 

ORCHARD  BRAND  tree  sprays  are 
produced  in  our  laboratories  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  Our 
nation-wide  business  is  built  on  the 
confidence  of  the  fruit  growers  in 
all  sections.  Our  continued  success 
depends  upon  the  results  the  fruit 
growers  of  America  get  from  the  use 
of  ORCHARD  BRAND  tree  sprays. 


MATERIALS 

Not  only  do  we  maintain  a  scien- 
tific laboratoty  for  testing  tree  dis- 
eases and  experimenting  on  how  to 
prevent  their  development,  but  part 
of  our  service  to  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  by  personal 
contact. 

Our  entomologist,  Mr.  S.  W.  Fos- 
ter, is  constantly  traveling  through 
the  orchard  sections,  devoting  his 
time  to  the  fruit  growers.  His  long 
experience,  and  his  scientific  train- 
ing, are  at  your  service. 

Write  to  him  fully  about  fruit  tree 
troubles.  You  will  find  his  reply  to  be 
helpful  and  authoritative.  Address 
him  in  care  of  this  office.  Your  let- 
ter will  be  forwarded  to  him.  If  he 
is  in  your  neighborhood  he  will  call 
to  see  your  trees. 

We  issue  bulletins  on  tree  diseases 
and  their  remedies.  Write  for  the 
one  in  which  you  are  interested. 

General  Chemical  Company 

Dept.  G 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Fellow  who  w*\ 

argued  with  Jim  " 
the  other  night 

ran  up  against  the  shock  of  his  life. 


warn 


Jim  knows  tobacco.  And 
before  he  got  through,  Jim 
made  the  fellow  admit 
that  Real  Gravely  tastes 
better  and  gives  a  satis- 
faction you  can't  get  out 
of  ordinary  tobacco.  A 


small  chew  of  Gravely  lasts 
so  much  longer  that  it 
costs  nothing,extra  to  chew 
this  class  of  tobacco. 


It  goes  further — that's  why  you 
can  get  the  good  taste  of  this  class 
of  tobacco  without  extra  cost. 


PEYTON  BRAND 

Real  Gravely  Chewing  Plug 

each  piece  packed  in  a  pouch 


P'  B  -  GRAVELY  TOBACCO  CO.,  DANVILLE,  VA- 


PERFECTION 
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IN  presenting  a  discussion  upon  the 
subject  of  pruning  the  sweet  cherry 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  still  those 
who  believe  that  cherry  trees  should 
not  be  pruned.  Hut  surely  the  number 
who  bold  this  view  is  growing  smaller 
each  year, — at  any  rate  we  are  too  far 
advanced  in  these  days  to  believe  that 
a  rational  system  of  pruning  is  harmful 
to  any  fruit-bearing  plant.  If  we  do 
not  get  results  in  pruning,  it  is  because 
the  system  and  not  the  theory  is  wrong. 
The  subject  of  sweet  cherry  pruning 
needs  more  study  and  the  material  here 
presented  will,  I  hope,  be  helpful  to 
those  who  are  really  interested  in  prun- 
ing this  particular  fruit.  We  may  say 
that  a  tree  is  well  pruned  so  long  as  it 
thrives  and  a  desirable  fruiting  habit  is 
maintained.  A  pruning  practice  does 
influence  fruit-bearing,  and  I  believe 
that  a  careful  study  of  the  fruiting 
wood  of  a  tree  will  indicate  whether 
the  tree  has  or  has  not  been  properly 
pruned. 

To  be  a  good  pruner  one  must  be  a 
good  observer  and  we  should  cultivate 
the  habit  of  studying  the  plants  we  are 
pruning.  Like  all  stone  fruits,  the  sweet 
cherry  responds  promptly  to  proper 
pruning  and  is  a  most  interesting  sub- 
ject of  study  for  the  pruning  student. 

This  tree  bears  its  fruit  from  axillary 
fruit  buds.  In  other  words,  the  fruit 
buds  are  developed  in  the  axils  of  leaves 
on  the  current  season's  growth  and 
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these  buds  open  the  following  season, 
and  the  fruits  are  born  in  clusters  along 
these  twigs,  which  may  be  properly 
referred  to  as  one-year-old  wood.  Ter- 
minal buds  are,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, branch  buds,  and  these  continue 
the  growth  of  spurs  or  branches  the 
following  year.  These  fruit  buds  are 
born  upon  two  types  of  one-year-old 
wood — on  short  spurs  as  shown  in  Fig- 
ures 1,  2A,  3B  and  other  cuts  where 
short  spurs  bearing  groups  of  buds 
are  shown,  and  at  the  base  of  longer 
growths  as  shown  in  Figures  1,  4  and  5 
and  indicated  the  letter  x.  So  far  as 
fruit  production  is  concerned,  it  is  then 
measured  by  the  amount  and  vigor  of 
these  two  types  of  fruiting  wood  which 
the  tree  bears. 

Spurs  especially  are  inclined  to  be 
weak  and  unfruitful  if  the  pruning  of 
the  tree  is  neglected.  Too  many  spurs 
are  thus  left  and  many  are  either  barren 
or  bear  only  one  or  two  fruit  buds. 
Such  spurs  are  well  illustrated  in  Fig- 
ure 4  and  also  in  Figures  2B  and  5. 
Good  types  of  fruiting  spurs  are  shown 
in  Figures  1,  2A,  3B,  5,  6  and  7.  The 
other  type  of  fruiting  wood  is  also  ab- 
sent in  badly  neglected  trees.  Strong 
terminal  growths  are  not  only  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  immediate  fruit 
production,  but  the  axillary  branch 
buds  born  upon  these  one-year-old 
twigs  give  rise,  when  the  tree  is  prop- 
erly pruned,  to  strong,  fruitful  spurs 
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Figure  4 — Four-year-old  branch  of  Bing. 

like  those  shown  in  Figures  1  and  2A. 
These  one-year-old  spurs  arc  very  de- 
sirable fruiting  wood,  but  old  spurs  like 
the  one  shown  in  Figure  3B  may  be 
maintained  in  a  vigorous  state  by  proper 
pruning.  This  spur  is  five  years  old, 
has  borne  annual  crops,  and  is  still  in 
good  vigor,  for  it  bears  six  or  seven 
good  strong  fruit  buds.  Vigor  of  fruit- 
ing wood  is  then  maintained  by  prun- 
ing. If  one  should  study  a  tree  and  find 
much  wood  like  that  shown  in  Figure  4* 
he  would  know  that  the  tree  had  been 
under-pruned.  This  branch  is  four 
years  old.  It  has  borne  very  little  fruit 
and  for  a  branch  five  feet  in  length  it 
bears  very  few  fruit  buds.  It  has  each 
year  made  a  good  annual  growth  and 
during  the  last  three  years  has  borne 

'Footnote.—  Where  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc., 
appear  tw  ice  on  the  face  of  any  cut,  the  reader 
may,  in  bis  mind's  eye,  assemble  the  branch 
by  placing  the  ends  marked  with  the  same 
letter  together.  The  branches  were  cut  for  con- 
venience in  photographing. 


Fic.urk  1 — Bing  fruiting  wood,      FlGUHE  2 — One-year-old  spurs      Figure  3 — Spurs  one  and  five 
natural  size.  fruitful  and  barren.  years  old. 
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Figure  5 — Strong  and  weak  fruiting  wood  of 
Napoleon. 


some  fruit  buds  at  the  base  of  this  one- 
year-old  wood.  But  the  real  trouble  has 
been  that  no  vigorous,  fruitful  spurs 
have  developed,  and  the  reason  for  this 
is  lack  of  pruning.  Too  many  branch 
buds  have  been  left  to  grow  into  spurs, 
and  as  a  consequence  none  of  these 
spurs  has  had  sufficient  nourishment  to 
develop  them  into  strong,  fruitful  spurs. 
Had  the  one-year-old  growth  been 
clipped  back  each  pruning  season, 
leaving  from  three  to  five  branch  buds, 
strong  fruiting  wood  like  that  shown  in 
Figures  6  and  7  would  have  developed. 
The  secret  of  sweet  cherry  pruning, 


FlOURE  G — Strong  fruiting  wood  of  Bing,  result 
of  annual  heading  in  of  one-year-old  wood. 


so  far  as  fruit  is  concerned,  is  to  clip 
in  each  spring  the  growth  of  the  pre- 
vious season  to  a  point  where  only  as 
many  branch  buds  remain  as  will  de- 
velop into  strong  spurs.  The  number 
of  buds  left  will  vary  some  with  the  age 
of  the  tree,  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and 
soil  moisture  conditions.  The  results 
shown  in  Figures  6  and  7  are  about 
what  we  should  strive  for.  In  these 
instances  the  number  of  branch  buds 
left  has  been  from  three  to  six.  In  each 
case  one  or  two  strong  twigs  have  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  the  clipping  back 
and  the  other  branch  buds  have  devel- 
oped into  spurs.  At  least  one  strong 
twig  should  be  forced  out  by  this  prun- 
ing, and  if  other  spurs  grow  to  the 
length  illustrated  in  Figure  3A  one 
should  not  consider  that  the  tree  has 
been  over-pruned.  This  spur  bears  five 
axillary  fruit  buds  and  three  axillary 
branch  buds.    In  the  top  of  the  tree 


Figure  7 — Good  Bing  fruiting  wood,  showing 
how  it  should  be  headed  back. 


more  branch  buds  may  be  left  than  in 
the  center  or  about  the  outside  of  the 
tree.  From  the  standpoint  of  economy 
in  picking,  the  tree  should  be  clipped 
back  just  as  much  as  it  will  stand  with- 
out forcing  too  many  of  the  remaining 
branch  buds  into  long  shoot  growth. 
Had  the  branch  shown  in  Figure  4  been 
properly  headed  back  from  the  begin- 
ning, it  would  now  be  less  than  two 
feet  long  when  pruned  for  its  next  sea- 
son's growth.  As  it  is,  it  is  over  four 
feet  long.  The  branch  shown  in  Figure 
6  is  the  same  age  and  would  be  just  two 
feet  long  to  a  point  three  or  four  buds 
below  the  cut  marked  A,  which  would 
be  the  proper  point  to  head  back  to. 
The  branch  in  Figure  4  carries  a  total  of 
twenty-one  fruit  buds  and  that  shown 
in  Figure  6  approximately  sixty.  Which 
is  the  more  profitable,  pruning  or  no 
pruning? 

The  appearance  of  older  spurs  will 
also  indicate  whether  the  tree  is  being 
pruned  sufficiently.     In  Figure  5  the 


Figure  8 — Five-year-old  Bing  before  pruning. 


twig  on  the  left  shows  spurs  well  filled 
with  fruit  buds,  which  indicates  good 
pruning,  so  long  as  there  are  no  barren 
spurs  like  those  shown  in  Figure  2B 
below  them.  The  twig  on  the  right 
shows  spurs  very  sparingly  filled  with 
fruit-buds.  A  tree  bearing  wood  of  this 
kind  needs  more  clipping  back;  too 
many  branch  buds  are  being  left. 

How,  then,  shall  we  approach  and 
prune  the  sweet  cherry  tree?  First, 
the  strong  terminal  one-year-old  twigs 
should  be  cut  back,  leaving  from  one  to 
five  or  six  branch  buds,  depending  upon 
the  vigor  of  the  fruiting  wood  below — 
the  weaker  the  fruiting  wood,  the  fewer 
the  branch  buds  left.  One  must  not 
remove  all  the  branch  buds  from  such 
twigs,  for  they  will  then  have  no  means 
of  continuing  their  growth.  Branch 
buds  are  readily  distinguished  from 
fruit  buds  by  their  shape  and  size.  The 
two  lateral  buds  nearest  the  tip  in  Fig- 
ure 3A  have  the  typical  form  and  size 
of  branch  buds,  while  those  at  the  base 
are  typical  fruit  buds.  If  this  pruning 
does  not  reduce  the  fruiting  wood  suffi- 
ciently, we  must  then  remove  older 


Figure  9 — Same  tree  after  pruning. 
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wood.  For  the  sake  of  renewing  fruit- 
ing wood  in  the  center  of  the  tree,  older 
branches  may  be  cut  back  to  any  lateral 
spur.  This  will  force  strong  new  wood 
from  the  tips  of  the  spurs  remaining 
and  upon  this  wood  new  spurs  may  be 
developed.  Some  branches  may  inter- 
fere and  will  need  cutting  out.  The 
tree  may  get  too  thick  in  the  center,  and 
here  again  loss  of  vigor  in  the  fruiting 
wood  is  the  best  indication  of  crowding. 

Figures  8  and  9  illustrate  how  such 
principles  are  followed  out  in  pruning. 
These  are  before  and  after  taking.  By 


such  a  system  of  pruning  we  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  unfruitful  branches 
which  are  so  often  conspicuous  in  the 
framework  of  the  cherry  tree,  we  main- 
tain the  fruiting  area  near  the  ground, 
as  contrasted  with  the  long,  willowy 
type  of  unpruned  tree,  and  we  develop 
strong  fruit  spurs,  each  bearing  a  goodly 
number  of  fruit  buds,  and  these  strong 
fruit  buds  bear  large  rather  than  small 
clusters  of  fruit.  Not  only  do  we  pro- 
duce better  fruit  and  more  fruit,  but 
we  develop  a  tree  and  a  type  of  fruit 
cluster  which  mean  economy  in  picking. 


BEST  SERVICE- 
QUALITY  a  PRICE! 


The  Value  of  Fruit  in  Human  Nutrition 

By  Dr.  S.  J.  Crumbine,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  Topeka,  Kansas 


W"E  have  only  to  go  back  to  Genesis 
to  find  the  first  mention  of  fruit  as 
a  diet,  and  how  and  when  the  human 
race  strayed  away  from  that  diet  we  do 
not  know;  but  it  is  self-evident  that 
Ihey  did,  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
human  race  are  meat  eaters.  That  fruit 
was  intended  to  be  eaten  we  know 
not  only  from  the  taste  of  pleasure 
that  it  gives  one  when  eating  it,  but 
also  from  observation  of  the  effect  on 
the  human  system  and  from  experi- 
ment. It  has  been  discovered  that  fruit 
is  a  very  essential  part  of  the  diet  of  the 
human  race  in  some  form  or  other.  We 
find  that  in  the  portions  of  the  world 
where  it  is  most  needed  nature  has  pro- 
fusely provided  it,  and  there  we  find  it 
growing  most  luxuriantly.  In  the  trop- 
ical climates  we  find  it  growing  in  lux- 
uriance where  the  consumption  of  meat 
is  the  least  needed,  and  in  the  colder 
climates  we  find  it  less  abundant,  and 
the  need  for  a  meat  diet  that  much 
more  demanded.  The  refreshing  part 
of  fruit  lies  in  the  acid  flavor,  and  the 
acid  has  a  very  important  place  in  the 
human  nutrition.  While  it  is  true  that 
from  a  caloric  standpoint  the  measure  of 
fruit  is  not  great,  is  not  highly  concen- 
trated, yet  as  ^  matter  of  fact  it  carries 
a  considerable  amount  of  nutrition  at 
least  in  sugar  which  the  fruit  contains. 
It  also  contains  a  small  proportion  of 


the  other  essentials— hydrocarbons, pro- 
teins and  fats.  I  think  it  can  be  fairly 
said  that  fruits  are  as  nutritious  from 
the  calory  standpoint  as  that  of  green 
vegetables.  I  am  speaking  of  fruits  in 
general,  not  certain  kinds  of  fruit,  and 
of  vegetables  in  general.  Also  that  the 
various  dried  fruits  contain  as  much 
nutrition  as  dried  vegetables.  When  it 
comes  to  the  matter  of  preserved  fruits, 
that  is  a  different  proposition.  They 
are  highly  condensed  by  reason  of  the 
addition  of  sugar.  So  important  has  the 
matter  of  fruit  become  that  in  the  feed- 
ing of  an  army  and  great  bodies  of  men, 
where  highly  concentrated  food  is  nec- 
essary, fruit  in  some  form  has  become 
one  of  the  main  features  of  the  supplies. 
You  cannot  think  of  the  British  soldier 
without  fruit  in  some  form — marma- 
lade, jelly,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
That  is  just  as  much  as  anything  else  a 
part  of  his  army  ration.  It  remained 
for  an  old  sea  captain  to  discover  the 
uses  of  fruit  and  the  necessity  for  it 
on  a  long  sea  voyage.  The  scourge  of 
scurvy,  which  was  the  bane  of  the 
mariner,  has  been  obliterated  by  the 
use  of  fruits.  We  have  come  to  under- 
stand that  the  place  of  fruit  in  human 
nutrition  is  a  place  that  cannot  be  filled 
by  anything  else.  It  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  the  greatest  nourishment  and 
good  health. 


The  FincR 


It  was  tightening  of  the  American  belt  that  made  this 
litt  possible.  The  game  is  won  if  we  keep  it  up/ 
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Fruit  is  important  for  more  than  the 
matter  of  the  mere  nutrition  that  it 
affords.  The  sugar  and  hydrocarbons, 
or  carbohydrates,  the  proteins  and  fats 
and  the  mineral  salts,  all  are  important. 
The  fruits  are  also  essential  by  reason 
of  the  flavors  alone.  Physiologists  have 
found  out  that  one  of  the  important 
elements  in  nutrition  is  the  flavor  which 
the  fruits  carry.  That  has  been  demon- 
strated by  experiment.  The  effect  of 
the  flavor  is  in  the  action  on  the  diges- 
tive juices.  Otherwise  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  foods  from  which  the 
flavor  has  been  removed,  or  in  which  it 
was  very  slight,  has  impaired  the  diges- 
tive machinery.  The  flavor  of  the  food 
has  an  extremely  important  part  in  the 
matter  of  nutrition.  Nothing  has  so 
delightful  a  flavor  as  ripe  fruit.  Like 
the  skin  of  the  apple,  ripe  fruit  contains 
elhcr  and  essential  oils.  What  is  more 
appetizing  than  a  ripe  apple?  The  other 
day  I  placed  some  apples  in  the  grip 
which  I  carried,  and  one  of  them 
remained  there  only  about  a  day.  I 
packed  my  grip  about  two  weeks  later, 
and  it  still  retained  the  odor  of  the 
apples.  It  was  like  opening  the  door  to 
the  apple  cellar.  So  the  delicious  flavor 
and  odor  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  digestion  of  our  food 
and  excites  the  action  of  the  digestive 
juices.  We  have  the  flavor  of  the  fruit 
as  one  of  the  things  which  goes  to  help 
in  the  digestive  actions.  Probably  the 
king  of  all  the  fruits  is  the  apple.  It 
contains  a  maximum  amount  of  sugar — 
only  a  few  of  the  fruits  containing 
more,  grapes  being  one  of  them — and  a 
large  amount  of  free  acids  in  available 
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form.  Apples  contain  8.55  per  cent  of 
sugar;  cherries,  9.95  per  cent;  peaches 
about  the  same;  grapes,  14.95  per  cent; 
strawberries,  6.24  per  cent,  with  1.1  per 
cent  of  free  acid;  oranges,  5.65  per  cent, 
with  1.35  per  cent  free  acid.  Currants 
contain  the  largest  amount  of  acid,  2.24 
per  cent,  and  6.44  per  cent  of  sugar. 
All  of  the  foods  that  contain  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sugar  carry  with 
them  a  delicious  flavor,  and  also  contain 
the  acids  which  are  essential  to  the 
bodily  well-being. 

Cooked  fruit  is  more  digestive  than 
ordinary  raw  fruit,  by  reason  of  the 
cellulose  being  softened  and  more  easily- 
attacked  by  the  gastric  fluid. 

Of  what  particular  value  is  the  acid 
in  the  fruit?  Simply  to  give  us  an  appe- 
tite, or  has  it  a  real  value  in  human 
nutrition?  It  has  a  very  great  value. 
What  I  wish  to  say  in  relation  to  that  I 
can  speak  of  only  in  a  tentative  fashion, 
because  that  subject  is  now  under  in- 
vestigation by  the  research  committees 
of  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
in  a  simple  manner.  Perhaps  you  have 
never  thought  of  it  in  this  light  before 
—  that  life  processes  themselves  are 
necessary  to  maintain  the  alkalinity  of 
the  blood;  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be- 


come neutral  and  life  continue.  Prob- 
ably the  condition  before  death  is  that 
of  acidosis,  and  when  the  blood  con- 
tinues to  become  neutral  then  life  no 
longer  continues.  The  fruits  which  we 
eat  have  a  tendency  to  produce  an  acid 
combustion  in  the  body  in  the  way  of 
discharges  of  the  bowels,  both  of  which 
are  acid.  Well,  you  may  say,  if  you 
take  the  acid  in  the  fruits  when  there  is 
an  acid  condition  in  the  body,  that  will 
make  matters  worse.  It  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  chemistry  that  to  increase 
the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  you  take 
fruit  acid.  That  is  what  happens.  And 
thus  we  understand  why  it  is  that  a 
child  with  a  diarrheal  disease  is  given 
fruit  acid,  fruit  juice,  especially  that  of 
orange.  You  mothers  will  understand 
that  they  thrive  on  the  orange  juice, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  on  the  theory  of  the 
alkalinity  of  the  blood  you  give  orange 
juice.  The  chemists  will  understand 
that.  So  that  we  not  only  find  that  the 
fruit  juices  are  necessary  in  keeping  up 
the  body,  but  that  they  are  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  life  itself. 

There  is  another  value  which  I  think 
can  be  called  a  nutritive  value,  and  that 
is  the  elfect  upon  the  bodily  secretions. 
There  is  no  better  remedy  for  several 


of  the  ills  of  the  human  race  than 
plenty  of  fruit.  We  all  ought  to  eat  a 
little  of  it.  We  are  all  too  much  of  a 
class  of  meat  eaters  and  eaters  of  solid 
food.  The  old  adage  of  "an  apple  a  day 
keeps  the  doctor  away"  has  some  basis 
in  science.  That  is  more  than  a  mere 
superstition.  It  is  stimulating  on  the 
bowels  and  helps  to  keep  the  system 
cleaned  out;  so  that  you  have  the  ques- 
tion of  keeping  of  the  blood  in  condition 
and  the  exciting  of  the  digestive  secre- 
tions, both  of  which  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  mere  nutritive  value 
of  the  food  itself. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  a  Kansas  man  to 
have  discovered  two  important  elements 
in  nutrition,  which  the  discoverer  calls 
"unknown  A"  and  "unknown  B,"  and 
by  experiments  on  rats,  mice,  horses, 
cows  and  other  animals  he  has  been 
able  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
these  substances.  He  has  discovered 
that  the  so-called  balanced  ration,  if 
deprived  of  this  unknown  quality,  will 
not  sustain  life.  Animals  fed  on  it  grew 
to  about  half  the  usual  size  and  then 
died;  they  could  not  suckle  their  young. 
He  has  discovered  positively  that  to  this 
balanced  ration  there  must  be  added 
this  unknown  substance.  The  first  of 
these  is  found  in  fats  and  the  latter  in 
fruits,  and  from  this  we  are  beginning 
to  understand  why  the  fruits  are  so 
beneficial  to  use  in  the  menu  of  life. 
So  we  begin  to  understand  why  it  was 
when  the  German  man-of-war  was  in- 
terned at  Norfolk  more  than  seventy  of 
her  crew  were  found  to  be  starving  in 
the  midst  of  plenty  of  food.  Because 
they  had  not  been  able  to  get  any  fresh 
fruit  or  vegetables.  Their  ship  was 
loaded  with  canned  goods.  As  soon  as 
the  sailors  were  permitted  to  have  fruit 
and  vegetables  their  health  was  soon 
restored.  So  that  I  believe  that  the 
raisers  of  fruits  are  contributing  not 
only  to  the  pleasure  of  the  people  in 
the  matter  of  the  taste  of  the  fruits 
which  they  produce,  but  we  find  that 
the  fruits  are  a  necessity  in  the  matter 
of  maintaining  life  itself.  Even  the 
Eskimo,  who  during  the  long  winter 
lives  on  the  fat  and  blubber,  when  the 
spring  comes  the  first  thing  he  does  is 
to  search  for  the  cranberries  and  other 
small  fruits  that  grow  up  there.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  could  exist  with- 
out them.  They  must  have  the  fruits  in 
order  that  the  balance  of  alkalinity  in 
the  blood  can  be  maintained. 

So  that  your  business  is  tremendously 
important,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
understand  the  value  of  the  fruit  that 
you  raise.  Fruit  and  vegetables  should, 
therefore,  form  a  part  of  our  daily  food, 
and  in  the  interest  of  our  good  health 
we  should  not  be  deprived  of  them  for 
even  a  single  day. 


Better  Fruit 

desires  to  announce  cancel- 
lation of  all  clubbing  offers 
appearing  in  late  editions  of 
Better  Fruit. 
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FRUIT-FOG 

SPRAYERS 


MR.  E.  H.  FAVOR,  head 
of  our  Horticultural 
Department,  is  a  nationally 
famous  authority  on  fruit 
raising  and  spraying.  For 
many  years  he  was  editor 
of  one  of  our  leading  fruit 
papers.  He  was  also  asso- 
ciated with  two  State  ex- 
periment stations  in  scien- 
tific work. 

Mr.  Favor's  experience 
is  at  the  command  of  any 
fruit  grower  in  America. 
If  you  have  any  orchard  or 
garden  prohlem  that  per- 
plexes you,  "Ask  Mr.  Fa- 
vor.'* He  will  write  you 
personally. 


engine  was  selected  by  our  ex- 
perts after  thoroughly  testing 
every  engine  on  the  market.  It 
guarantees  the  best  possible  pow- 
er service.  We  make  over  50  styles 
of  sprayers, both  power  and  hand, 
for  every  spraying  purpose.  This 
includes  the  celebrated  Fruit-Fog 
Gun,  the  highest  development 
of  speed  and  thoroughness. 

Nation-Wide  Service 

Users  of  power  equipment  know  the 
importance  of  quickly  available  ser- 
vice. When  spraying  time  is  short  the 
delay  occasioned  by  some  trifling  trou- 
ble is  often  disastrous. 

We  maintain  stocks  and  parts  of 
sprayers  and  engines  at  24  points 
throughout  the  nation.  This  means 
that  no  matter  where  you  are  located, 
expert  service  is  within  a  few  hours  of 
you.  It  also  assures  quick  deliveries. 

Write  for  Manual  of  Spraying 

Mr.  E.  H.  Favor,  our  scientific  horti- 
culturist, has  prepared  a  new  manual 
on  fruit  spraying.  This  guide  is  a  real 
text  book, clearly  and  concisely  written 
—a  veritable  encyclopedia  on  spraying. 
It  is  finely  printed  and  durably  bound. 
The  published  price  is  $1.00.  Yet  we 
will  mail  you  a  copy  if  you  send  us  the 
coupon  with  25c,  stamps  or  coin. 

Hayes  Pump  &  Planter  Co. 

Department  K 
Galva.  III. 


Hayes  Pump  & 
^gg^      Planter  Co. 

Dept.  K  Galva,  III. 

■y    lam  enclosing  25  cents.  Please  send  copy  of  big 
WBr      Spraying  Manual  and  your  complete  catalog. 

I  have  fruit  trees. 

If  Name  

P.O  

Street  and  No  State  
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Your  Sprayers  Stand  the  Hard  Grind  of 
Ten  and  Twelve  Hours'  Work  per  Day! 


Read  this  letter  from 
J.  W.  Langdon,  mana- 
ger of  one  of  the  truly 
great  orchards  of  the 
Northwest. 

Many  world  famous  orchards, 
like  this  one,  are 

Exclusively 
Bean  Equipped 


The  choice  of  Bean  Power  Sprayers 
exclusively  in  the  Baker- Langdon  Or- 
chard is  not  merely  a  matter  of  chance. 
It's  because  the  owners  of  this  orchard, 
like  hundreds  of  other  growers  of  the 
wonderfully  productive  Northwest,  have 
learned  that  the  Bean  is  an  indispensable 
factor  in  the  growing  of  the  most  and 
better  fruit. 

Clean  trees  are  of  vital  importance.  Nobody  knows  this  better  than  the  apple  grower  himself. 
Exclusive  advantages  built  right  into  Bean  Sprayers  have  made  BEAN  and  BEST  synonymous  with 
Northwest  apple  men  for  years. 

Your  Needs  Are  the  Same 

YOUR  choice  should  be  a  Bean — the  Sprayer  that  gets  results.  No  other  is  as  effective.  Compare 
any  sprayer  with  the  Bean  and  match  them  point  for  point.  Remember  that  Bean  Sprayers  come  from 
the  world's  oldest  sprayer  factory  and  have  been  developed  through  34  years  of  experience. 


Investigate  Right  Now 


Our  catalog  describes  the  entire  line  and  explains  fully  the  many  exclusive  features  which  put 
the  Bean  in  a  class  by  itself.   Send  the  coupon  right  now. 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 

213  W.  Julian  St.,  Sbn  lose,  Cal. 

Send  me  Spray  catalog  and  full  information  without 
obligation  on  my  part. 

Name   ■ 

Street   '  

City  

County  State  

No.  of  acres  Kind  of  fruit  grown  


Bean  Spray 
Pump  Co. 

213  West  Julian  St. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 
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Novel  Method  of  Fertilizing 

By  M.  C.  Potter,  Iowa. 

About  three  years  ago  I  set  out  some 
fruit  trees  for  Mr.  Ernst,  one  of  our 
neighboring  farmers.  The  holes  for 
these  trees  were  blasted  when  the 
ground  was  dry.  They  were  blasted  in 
the  fall  and  left  open  throughout  the 
winter,  the  trees  being  planted  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 

About  four  and  one-half  feet  from 
where  the  trunk  of  each  tree  would  be 
when  set,  I  put  down  four  bore  holes 
about  four  and  one-half  feet  deep, 
spaced  about  equally  distant  apart  so  as 
to  have  one  hole  on  each  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  tree.  The  dirt  was  cleaned 
out  of  these  holes,  which  were  then 
fdled  with  rotten  wood,  leaves  and 
manure.  A  great  many  corncobs  were 
mixed  in  the  compost,  because  the  ob- 
ject was  to  keep  the  soil  open  and  im- 
prove the  drainage  as  well  as  fertilize 
the  feeding  beds  of  the  trees. 

This  compost  settles  in  the  holes, 
which  we  believe  in  tilling  with  new 
material  so  as  to  keep  them  constantly 
full  to  the  surface. 

If  trees  were  set  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
the  method  of  fertilizing  above  de- 
scribed doesn't  fully  answer  the  pur- 
pose. For  side-hill  trees  we  use  two 
compost  holes,  put  down  about  four 
feet  out  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  both 
holes  being  above  the  tree — that  is,  on 
higher  ground. 

We  find  it  a  big  advantage  to  place 
our  fertilizer  in  holes  in  the  manner  I 
have  described  because  it  doesn't  wash 
away,  as  is  the  case  when  it  is  spread 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Grow  a  Winter  Cover  Crop 

An  important  feature  of  orchard  man- 
agement that  should  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  fruit  growers  at  this  season  is 
the  planting  of  cover  crops.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  beyond  question 
that  the  most  needed  thing  in  the  soils 
of  Arizona  is  humus,  and  particularly 
is  this  true  with  reference  to  our  or- 
chard lands  which  in  most  cases  are 
light  and  sandy.  The  presence  of 
humus  makes  a  soil  better  aerated  and 
enables  it  to  retain  a  greater  amount  of 
moisture — an  item  of  no  little  conse- 
quence to  the  fruit  grower  as  well  as 
the  general  farmer. 

While  anything  will  produce  humus 
"from  a  broom  straw  to  a  fence  rail"  if 
turned  into  the  soil,  the  cheapest  and 
most  satisfactory  method  of  supplying 
this  material  is  through  the  growing 
of  cover  crops.  Furthermore,  if  legu- 
minous covers  are  used,  an  added  value 
is  secured  in  that  nitrogen,  the  element 
of  plant  food  most  lacking  in  our  soils 
and  most  needed  in  the  development  of 
tree  growth  and  size  of  fruit,  is  sup- 
plied. Among  the  leguminous  cover 
crops  that  might  be  planted  during 
October  are  Crimson  clover,  Bur  clover, 
Sour  clover  (melliotus  Indica),  Vetch 
and  Canadian  field  peas.  Non-legumes 
are  rye,  barley  and  oats.  Do  not  de- 
prive your  orchard  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  growing  of  one  of 
these  crops.  Plant  it  now. — F.  J. 
Crider,  Horticulturist,  United  States 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Special  6  H.  P.  Tractor  for 
Orchards  and  Vineyards 

— Send  for  Free  Book  About  It 

Hundreds  of  growers  have  saved  thousands  of  dollars  thruugh 
the  careful  purchase  of  this  small  tractor  especially  designed  to 
do  special  orchard  and  vineyard  work.    You  can  do  the  same. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  the  "TrackPULL  Book"  which  ex- 
plains these  special  needs  in  detail  and  tells  how  the  Improved 
1919  Model  Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor  meets  them. 

Don't  buy  any  tractor  built  for  general  use  on  farms,  no  matter 
how  well  known  the  maker  is,  until  you  are  sure  it  meets  your 
special  orchard  or  vineyard  needs. 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  is  built  by  men  who  have  studied  these 
needs  for  3+  years  and  have  built  machines  to  meet  them.  . 

These  Vital  Requirements 


Your  small  tractor  should  turn 
all  the  way  around  inside  a  ten-foot 
circle  with  the  tools  deep  in  the 
soil  with  full  power,  the  same  as 
on  the  straight-away. 

It  should  pull  easily  and  steer 
easily  no  matter  how  far  off  center 
you  may  hitch  the  tools.     It  should 


'"gee,"  "haw"  and  turn  just  like  a 
team,  but  with  more  accuracy  and 
efficiency  than  a  team. 

These  are  things  that  the  Bean 
TrackPULL  Tractor  does.  And  12- 
year-old  hoys  handle  it  with  perfect 
ease.  Let  your  boys  handle  a  ma- 
chine like  this  and  they'll  be  glad 
to  stay  on  the  place. 


BEAN 

TrackPULL  Tractor 


Mail  Coupon  Now 

Cut  out  ami  mail  the  coupon  be- 
low and  learn  all  about  this  special 
tractor.  The  book  we  send  de- 
scribes the  patented  single  track 
feature  which  is  responsible  for  the 
Ilean's  unusual  action. 

This  patent  does  away  with  pivot- 
ing and  turning  which  over-strains 
one  side  of  a  tractor.  It  permits  full 
power  on  all  turns  and  straight  and 

Special  Bean  TrackPULL 
Improvements  for  1919 

made  in  Motor,  Track  Rollers, 
Drive  Sprocket. Bearings  and 
Rear  Wheels.  They 
add  great  reliability 
to  the  other 
features  of 
the  Bean 


easy  driving  when  the  tools  are 
hitched  far  off  center. 

W  hen  men  have  spent  34  years 
studying  orchard  and  vineyard  ma- 
chinery needs,  they  can  build  the 
best  tractor  for  such  needs.  Don't 
buy  any  tractor  until  you  know  in 
detail  the  kind  of  tractor  these  men 
have  made. 

Send  the  coupon  now  before  you 
forget  it.  and  get  this  free  book  by 
next  mail. 


Bean 

131  N. 

Send 
(in  my 


Spray  Pump  Co.,  282  \V.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
I*os  Angeles  St.,  Dept.L-12  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

me  catalog  ami  full  Information  without  obligation 
part. 


Street  

City  

County   

TCo.  of  Acres 


 _„  State.   

.Kind  of  crops  grown 
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TWO  GRADES  OF  APPLES. 

What  promises  to  be  the  most  inter- 
esting conference  ever  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fruit  industry  of  the 
Northwest  will  take  place  in  Spokane 
December  10  to  13,  when  the  Washing- 
ton State  Horticultural  Association,  the 
Inland  Empire  Fruit  Growers'  Confer- 
ance  and  the  Washington  State  Grade 
and  Pack  Conference  will  hold  a  joint 
meeting.  A  splendid  program  has  been 
prepared  and  some  interesting  exhibits 
will  be  shown.  For  some  years  the 
University  of  Idaho  has  been  working 
on  a  series  of  experiments  in  cross- 
breeding of  apples  and  will  have  a  most 
interesting  exhibit  showing  definite  re- 
sults. The  Washington  State  College  is 
preparing  a  very  complete  exhibit  fea- 
turing by-products  of  the  fruit  industry. 

Several  years  ago  Better  Fruit  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  two  grades  of 
apples,  and  at  that  time  the  Editor 
stated  he  believed  that  a  plan  could  be 
adopted  that  would  meet  with  the  satis- 
faction of  all  growers  in  the  Northwest. 
Many  growers  believe  that  two  grades 
are  sufficient  —  the  first  grade  to  be 
Extra  Fancy  and  the  second  to  be  the 
Fancy  and  "C"  grades  combined.  This 
matter  was  discussed  at  a  conference 
held  in  Spokane  at  the  National  Apple 
Show  two  years  ago,  but  very  little  was 
accomplished. 

The  Washington  State  Grange  and 
Pack  Conference  will  take  up  this  sub- 
ject thoroughly.  The  question  of  a  two- 
grade  pack  will  come  before  the  grow- 
ers and  shippers  to  be  either  rejected 
or  accepted.  For  two  years  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  working  on  the 
subject  of  standard  grades,  which  has 
been  largely  handled  by  Mr.  Boding- 
house  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  A  com- 
plete questionaire  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  apple  grade  and 
pack  has  been  sent  to  4,000  growers  in 
the  Northwest  and  the  answers  will  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  proposed  Federal 
grading  law. 

Some  growers  feel  that  four  grades 
are  too  many,  while  other  growers  con- 
tend they  have  a  market  for  the  present 
number  of  grades  and  the  lowering  of 
our  grading  would  mean  that  North- 
western apples  would  lose  their  present 
high  standard.  The  proposed  Federal 
regulations  call  for  virtually  a  two- 
grade  pack.  There  would  be  no  change 
in  the  first  grade — the  standard  of  Extra 
Fancy  would  be  maintained  absolutely. 
The  Fancy  and  "C"  grade  would  be 
combined — some  have  suggested  this  be 
termed  "standard."  If  two  grades  are 
to  be  packed,  this  would  take  all  of 
what  is  packed  as  Fancy  and  a  propor- 
tion of  "C"  grade  that  is  first  class,  to 
include  the  healed  worm  stings,  but 
eliminating  the  uncolored  apples  of  the 
red  or  striped  varieties.    This  would 
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mean  there  would  be  a  third  grade,  but 
the  quality  of  this  grade  would  be  so 
poor  that  in  normal  years  practically 
all  of  this  grade  would  go  to  the  by- 
products factories.  The  question  of  scab 
and  color  will  be  difficult  to  contend 
with.  Under  the  proposed  Federal 
grade  the  scab  or  combined  scab  on  any 
apple  would  have  to  come  within  one- 
quarter  of  a  square  inch  to  be  included 
in  either  of  the  first  two  grades.  If  it 
had  more  than  this  it  would  have  to  go 
in  with  the  cooker.  The  fruit  growers 
of  the  Inland  Empire  do  not  suffer  so 
severely  with  fungus,  and  they  do  not 
have  to  contend  with  colors  as  much  as 
the  fruit  growers  along  the  Columbia 
Biver,  but  they  do  have  more  healed- 
over  worm  stings. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  adop- 
tion of  standard  grades  with  the  in- 
spection service  will  eliminate  to  a 
large  extent  the  risk  now  assumed  by 
the  buyer  and  seller  in  doing  business 
on  f.o.b.  basis.  When  a  buyer  is  de- 
pending on  a  supply  of  apples  for  his 
customers  and  is  forced  to  reject  a  car 
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because  of  improper  grading  his  loss  is 
heavy.  On  the  other  hand,  very  often 
a  car  is  rejected  without  just  cause  and 
the  shipper  loses.  The  Government  is 
anxious  to  assist  us  to  standardize  our 
packs — it  has  no  intention  to  penalize 
the  fruit  growers  of  the  Northwest,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  every  district  will  send 
representative  men  who  are  fully  com- 
petent to  present  their  views  so  that  the 
meeting  in  Spokane  will  be  well  at- 
tended and  the  subject  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. 


Spray  Materials. — Fruit  growers  in 

some  districts  of  the  Northwest  suffer- 
ing severely  from  codling  moth  in  1917 
learned  a  lesson.  In  the  season  of  1918 
they  used  good  power  outfits,  purchas- 
ing the  best  brands  of  spray  and  fol- 
lowed a  rigid  spraying  program,  with 
the  result  they  have  a  wonderfully 
clean  crop.  Other  districts  in  the 
Northwest  were  not  so  careful.  For 
some  reason  certain  sprays  were  omit- 
ted and  the  loss  from  codling  moth  will 
be  very  heavy.  When  a  grower  receives 
his  check  for  his  Extra  Fancy  and  for 
his  culls  he  will  realize  the  value  of 
efficient  spraying.  In  some  sections 
more  applications  are  required  than  in 
other  sections,  but  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  every  district  should 
not  be  cleaner  and  more  free  from 
worm  stings  than  it  is,  which  is  all  due 
to  lack  of  spraying.  There  is  nothing 
that  prevents  consumption  or  hurts  the 
apple  industry  more  than  poor  and 
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wormy  apples  going  on  the  market. 
But  one  word  more  of  advice.  Every 
grower  should  purchase  his  spray  mate- 
rial early.  Don't  put  it  off  until  you 
are  ready  to  spray,  because  then  the 
supply  may  be  so  diminished  you  will 
not  be  able  to  purchase  the  special 
brand  you  are  seeking. 


Fruit  growers  need  not  worry  about 

the  car  situation  this  year.  Word  has 
been  received  there  will  be  plenty  of 
refrigerator  cars  available  for  moving 
the  crop,  but  a  warning  is  issued  that 
cars  must  be  loaded  to  their  capacity. 


Mr.  W.  M.  French,  president  of  the 

International  Apple  Shippers'  Associa- 
tion, who  has  been  very  actively  iden- 
tified with  the  movement  of  sending 
apples  to  the  American  soldiers  in 
Europe,  is  advised  it  will  be  impossible 
to  send  apples  across  this  year.  It  is  a 
disappointment  to  many  here  as  well 
as  to  the  boys  across  the  sea,  and  while 
conditions  may  develop  that  some 
action  may  be  taken  later  toward  send- 
ing a  shipment  it  is  very  unlikely.  Last 
year  the  International  Apple  Shippers' 
Association  sent  a  gift  of  a  big  ship- 
ment, and  the  many  hundreds  of  letters 
received  from  the  boys  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  receive  one  or  more 
was  evidence  that  the  gift  was  appre- 
ciated. 


Lady-bugs  to  Assist  in  Exterminating 

Aphis. — The  Bureau  of  Entomology,  in 
connection  with  the  Forestry  Service, 
will  locate  the  caches  of  lady-bugs,  to 
be  used  in  Oregon  and  Washington  to 
assist  in  exterminating  aphis.  In  some 
parts  of  California  lady-bugs  have  been 
found  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in  aid- 
ing the  growers,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
growers  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
will  derive  good  results.  The  lady-bug, 
which  is  really  a  beetle,  congregate 
early  in  the  fall,  remaining  inactive  in 
large  colonies.  They  have  a  red  body 
with  black  spots  and  are  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
length. 

Mrs.  Hulda  Shepard  of  Chelan,  Wash- 
ington, has  perfected  a  process  whereby 
apple  butter  is  made  into  bricks.  The 
apple  bricks  are  wrapped  in  oil  paper 
and  can  be  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  as  they  keep  indefinitely.  A 
company  has  been  organized,  known  as 
the  Shepard  Fruit  Products  Company, 
which  has  erected  a  plant  and  ma- 
chinery will  be  installed,  so  that  work 
will  commence  immediately.  Many 
apples  that  ordinarily  would  go  to 
waste  can  be  turned  into  this  fruit 
product,  netting  the  grower  a  good 
profit. 

The  National  League  of  Commission 
Merchants  will  hold  their  twenty- 
seventh  annual  convention  in  Boston, 
January  7,  8,  9  and  10,  at  the  Copley 
Plaza  Hotel.  There  will  be  some  splen- 
did speakers  and  topics  of  such  vital  in- 
terest will  be  discussed  that  no  member 
of  the  produce  line  can  afford  to  miss. 
Mr.  Cecil  II.  Cummings  is  in  charge  of 
the  entertainment  committee  and  a  good 
time  is  promised  to  all. 
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MYERS 

Spray  Gun 


DoesAwayWith 
All  Extensions, 
Nozzles  and 
Fittings  and 
Utilizes  the 
Entire  Capacity 
of  Spray  Pump 


I  HAY  TOOtS  MMOPHAKgftSI 



Lay  aside  your  extensions,  nozzels 
and  other  equipment,  and  cut  the  time 
and  expense  of  power  spraying  in  two  by 
using  a  Myers  Power  Spray  Gun. — 
With  it 

ONE  MAN 

does  the  spraying  instead  of  two,  three  or  four  as  formerly — does 
the  work  thoroughly  and  in  less  time.    A  single  shot  to  a  tree 
is  often  sufficient,  then  you  are  ready  to  move  on  to  the  next 
one.    The  MYERS  SPRAY  GUN  is  mechanically  correct— a 
product  of  experts  who  have  simplified  the  construction  by  em- 
plcving  common  sense  ideas  which  make  it  exceptionally  easy 
Jj,to  handle  and  operate.    One-third  turn  of  handle  adjusts  the 
Myers  Gun  from  a  broad  fan-like  spray  to  a  long 
one  for  high  trees.    Each  gun  is  provided  with 
three  spray  discs — 4,  6  and  8  gallons  capacity, 
enabling  it  to  utilize  full  discharge  of  any  pump. 
Help  is  scarce — time  is  money — Do  your 
spraying  single  handed  next  spring 
by  employing  this  modern  and  simplified 
one-man  device — the  Myers  Spray 
Gun.     Information  and  circular 
gladly  mailed.    Ask  our  dealer  or 
write  us. 

Catalog  showing  Myers  Spray 
Pumps  for  Every  Spraying 
Need— 64  pages— free. 
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The  Selah  Evaporating  Company, 
Sclah,  Washington,  is  consuming  twenty 
tons  of  green  cull  apples  a  day,  pro- 
ducing two  and  one-halt'  tons  of  dried 
product.  The  Selah  Evaporating  Com- 
pany, which  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  growers  of  Selah,  is  in  a  most  pros- 
perous condition  and  is  being  well 
patronized  by  the  growers. 


Currant  .Maggot. — One  of  the  best 
ways  to  control  currant  maggot  is  to 
stir  the  ground  around  the  bushes  in 
the  autumn  and  in  the  early  spring. 
The  larva?  of  this  fly  are  in  the  ground 
and  by  stirring  the  soil  around  the 
bushes  seems  to  be  the  most  effective 
w  ay  to  deal  with  this  post. 


Yakima  Valley  has  one  of  the  finest 
crops  of  Winesaps  ever  produced.  The 
fruit  is  not  only  larger  but  firmer  in 
quality  and  more  highly  colored. 


Better  Apples 

By  F.  D.  Garrison,  Georgia 

REALIZING  the  responsibility  of 
growing  a  60,000  apple  tree  orchard, 
I  decided  to  visit  some  of  the  older 
orchards  of  the  East  in  order  that  I 
might  study  their  system  of  manage- 
ment as  to  the  selection  and  preparation 
of  soil,  varieties  used,  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, marketing  and  the  problems  in 
general  that  confront  the  apple  grower. 

On  this  tour  a  very  interesting  call 
was  made  near  Timberville,  Virginia, 
an  attractive  little  town  located  on  the 
Southern  Railway.  It  has  a  large 
mutual  cold  storage  plant,  a  mutual 
creamery  and  other  commercial  enter- 
prises. I  soon  learned  that  this  was  a 
promising  fruit  growing  section  and 
about  three  miles  out  I  found  an  inter- 
esting orchard  belonging  to  Dr.  Kelley, 
who  has  had  years  of  experience  in  the 
fruit  growing  world.  The  Mt.  Clifton 
orchard,  which  has  been  paying  large 
dividends  for  several  years,  was  grown 
and  developed  by  him  before  he  began 
his  present  proposition. 

The  orchard  on  which  he  now  lives 
and  to  which  he  is  giving  his  personal 
attention  lies  on  parallel  ridges  having 
an  elevation  of  1,560  feet.  The  gravel 
loam  soil  has  a  clay  subsoil,  a  great 
per  cent  of  which  is  the  shale  type. 

The  varieties  of  fruits  used  here  are 
Yorks,  Staymens,  Winesaps,  Graven- 
steins  and  Black  Twigs,  with  peach 
trees  between  every  two  trees  and  also 
between  every  two  rows  as  fdlers. 
These  are  Elbertas,  Salways,  Smocks, 
Carmans,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Old  Mixons 
and  the  Fox.  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  learn  from  the  owner  that  these 
peaches  in  their  fourth  year  were  pay- 
ing a  dividend  over  and  above  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  entire  orchard. 
As  many  as  three  crates  were  gathered 
from  one  tree  while  I  stood  near  by. 

Upon  my  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  for 
the  trees  doing  so  well  in  a  soil  that  I 
would  consider  only  fair,  Dr.  Kelley 
said:  "When  I  planted  this  orchard  I 
was  planning  to  sell  it,  so  I  wanted  to 
make  the  trees  do  their  best.  I  was 
digging  large  holes  at  a  heavy  expense 
here  on  this  heavy  shale  soil  and  had 


about  3,000  dug,  when  Professor  Bas- 
kerville  came  along  and  shot  a  few 
holes  with  dynamite,  merely  to  demon- 
strate how  it  would  loosen  the  ground. 
I  could  feel  the  ground  loosen  and  rise 
when  the  explosion  would  go  off,  and 
through  a  curious  half  interest  asked 
Baskerville  to  spend  the  night.  Early 
the  next  morning  we  went  to  the  field 
and  he  showed  some  of  the  men  how  to 
use  dynamite,  as  it  was  the  first  used  in 
this  section.  While  the  demonstration 
was  going  on,  One  of  the  onlooking 
laborers  was  heard  to  remark,  'That 
young  man  is  going  to  beat  us  all  out 
of  a  job.' " 

Dr.  Kelley  said  that  when  he  had 
seen  the  rapidity  of  shooting  holes  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  loosened  the  soil, 
he  paid  his  men  at  9  o'clock  for  a  full 
day  and  told  them  he  would  not  need 
them  again  until  his  dynamite  could 
come,  as  he  was  ordering  that  day 
enough  to  shoot  30,000  holes,  including 
enough  to  use  in  the  3,000  already  dug. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  the  trees  on  one 
row  which  had  not  been  dynamited 
one-third  smaller  than  the  others  and  in 
a  neighboring  orchard  one  year  older, 
but  where  dynamite  had  not  been  used, 
the  trees  were  not  even  bearing. 


Like  everything  else,  the  fruit  in- 
dustry requires  careful  study,  planning, 
concentrated  interest  and  an  open  mind. 
This  is  being  given  it  and  it  is  justly 
attracting  considerable  attention  in  the 
business  world.  It  might  be  interesting 
to  mention  something  of  sales.  A.  R. 
Kinser,  near  Timberville,  has  an  or- 
chard of  1,500  peach  trees  and  2,000 
apple  trees  on  125  acres.  The  apple 
trees  are  from  six  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  at  that  age  paid  for  land, 
orchard  and  equipments  prior  to  that 
year,  1915. 

The  gross  amount  received  from  the 
sale  of  apples  for  the  season  1915  from 
the  orchards  of  Bowles  Estate  at  Coles- 
ville,  Virginia,  containing  10,000  trees, 
amounted  to  $64,943.90.  After  paying 
all  expenses,  including  salaries,  it  net- 
ted $38,000. 

The  lesson  that  I  brought  back  from 
all  these  observations  is  that  the  best 
that  can  be  done  for  a  tree  is  poor 
enough;  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  give 
a  tree  a  good  loose  soil  and  cultivate  it 
from  the  beginning.  We  must  care  for 
the  trees  early  and  late  before  we  can 
expect  them  to  yield  handsome  divi- 
dends. 
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Ave  You  PaYinSTaxes  On  Your  Stump  Land  ?• 
^Xlear  It  and  Make  Monex 


increase  your  acreage  and  you 
will  increase  your  bank  account 


ONE, 


Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply 
no  expense  for  teems  or  powder 


an  with  a  K"  can  outpull  16  horses.  Works 
by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull 
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Experiments  with  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer 

By  Gordon  G.  Brown,  Horticulturist  Hood  River  Experiment  Station,  before  State  Horticultural  Society  at  Roseburg,  1918  ^T, 


OWING  to  the  fact  that  a  great  deal 
of  our  attention  at  Hood  River 
has  been  centered  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  the  vigor  and  pro- 
ductivity of  bearing  apple  trees  by  the 
use  of  nitrate  of  soda,  I  take  pleasure  in 
reviewing  some  of  our  recent  observa- 
tions, hoping  that  such  suggestions  may 
be  made  as  will  have  wide  application. 
Two  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  this  society  upon  this  sub- 
ject, reviewing  data  as  obtained  to  date. 
Our  problem  then  was  to  observe  re- 
sults obtained  in  orchards  which  had 
previous  to  such  applications  been  in  a 
declining  state,  as  evidenced  by  a 
decided  lack  of  vigor  and  production. 
Such  unsatisfactory  conditions  obtained 
because  of  lack  of  irrigation  or  cover 
crops. 

Under  the  stimulating  influences  of 
irrigation,  cover  crops  and  nitrate  of 
soda  the  conditions  enumerated  have  in 
most  cases  been  entirely  or  at  least  very 
largely  overcome.  Response  from  the 
use  of  two  successive  annual  applica- 
tions in  early  March  of  five  or  six 
pounds  nitrate  per  tree  was  at  once 
very  satisfactory,  in  that  trees  quickly 
regained  their  lost  balance.  Vigor  as 
expressed  in  terminal  growth  and  leaf 
development  exceeded  that  of  unferti- 
lized trees  conspicuously.  The  percent- 
age of  fruit  set  doubled  and  trebled  in 
many  inslances,  while  larger  yields  of 
better  fruit  were  in  proportion.  The 
first  application  of  such  fertilizer  was 
accompanied  in  very  few  instances  by 
undesirable  results.  The  second  and 
third  applications  successively  in  larger 
amounts,  however,  brought  to  the  fore 
very  important  questions  relative  to  its 


future  use.  Such  problems  as  the  fol- 
lowing readily  suggested  themselves: 
Leguminous  shade  crops  such  as  alfalfa 
or  clover  having  been  established  in  the 
orchard,  what  relation  do  they  bear  to 
the  use  of  nitrate  or  similar  artificial 
fertilizer?  Since  alfalfa  usually  occu- 
pies the  ground  for  many  years,  as  con- 
trasted with  clover,  a  crop  ordinarily 
turned  under  for  green  manure  after 
its  second  or  third  season's  growth,  and 
accompanied  later  by  clean  cultivation, 
the  relation  of  nitrate  to  each  crop  be- 
comes a  distinct  one  in  either  case.  The 
problem  is  still  further  complicated  in 
that  it  must,  at  Hood  River,  be  studied 
with  reference  to  two  or  more  varieties, 
Spitzenburgs  and  Newtowns,  each  rep- 
resenting different  growing  and  pro- 
ducing habits.  We  are  interested  in 
knowing:  can  nitrate  insure  us  large 
and  regular  crops  of  good  quality  and 
may  the  alternate  bearing  habits  of 
these  varieties  be  influenced,  and  to 
what  extent?  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  more  important  factors  on  which 
information  is  desired.  In  dealing  with 
some  of  these  points  I  shall  aim  to 
avoid  details  in  order  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  will  be 
desirable  to  state  briefly  the  natural 
handicaps  under  which  we  are  work- 
ing. We  have  stated  that  both  of  these 
varieties  are  more  or  less  given  to 
alternate  bearing.  We  find  that  with 
our  Newtowns  and  Spitzenburgs  a  close 
relation  exists  between  previous  yields 
and  the  percentage  of  blossoms  setting 
fruit  during  the  subsequent  year.  We 
have  closely  checked  upon  many  dif- 
ferent blocks  and  find  the  higher  the 


percentage  of  fruit  set  the  lower  the 
yields  the  previous  year,  or,  stating  the 
proposition  inversely,  the  higher  the 
yields  this  year  the  lower  the  percent- 
age of  fruit  set  next  year.  Again,  as 
might  be  surmised,  smallest  yields  for 
the  year  in  which  percentages  set  are 
taken  are  associated  with  smallest  per- 
centages set,  and  vice  versa.  It  appears 
therefore  from  what  has  been  said  that 
on  an  average  the  capacity  of  both 
varieties  to  set  and  bear  fruit  is  defi- 
nitely limited.  The  data  collected  point 
out  that  the  natural  tendency  is,  that 
should  the  tree  bear  very  heavily  one 
year  the  following  year  is  one  of 
reaction,  the  degree  of  which  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  quantity  of  fruit 
borne  during  the  previous  year.  The 
grower  of  these  varieties  should  keep 
in  mind  these  natural  limitations  and 
govern  his  orchard  practices  accord- 
ingly. Naturally  this  fact  bears  an  im- 
portant relation  to  the  character  and 
extent  of  pruning,  thinning,  etc. 

We  have  noted  briefly  what  some  of 
the  natural  limitations  are  under  which 
the  grower  works  in  dealing  with  these 
varieties.  Let  us  see  what  influence  soil 
culture  may  exert  upon  tree  perform- 
ance. The  grower  readily  appreciates 
the  importance  of  a  full  bloom.  Some 
are  able,  assuming  a  normal  season,  to 
make  a  rough  estimate  thus  early  in  the 
year  what  final  yields  will  be.  All  will 
agree  that  we  not  only  want  a  tree  well 
filled  with  blossoms,  but  we  want  it 
filled  every  year.  Further,  we  would 
prefer  having  trees  distribute  the  bloom 
evenly  from  year  to  year,  rather  than 
in  alternate  periods  of  extremely  heavy 
and  extremely  light  bloom.    Such  an 
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arrangement  saves  in  thinning  costs, 
gives  higher  average  yields  and  is  more 
satisfactory  from  many  standpoints. 

Can  nitrate  influence  the  tree  in  this 
respect?  May  the  average  degree  of 
bloom  shown  by  the  individual  tree 
from  year  to  year  be  increased,  and  to 
what  extent  may  the  well  known  habit 
of  Spitzenburgs  in  wide  fluctuation  be 
modified?  With  this  point  in  mind  I 
have  kept  individual  tree  records  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years.  For  purposes 
of  comparison  the  degree  of  full  bloom 
exhibited  by  the  individual  tree  has 
been  classified  on  a  percentage  basis  as 
follows:  100%,  50%,  20%,  5%  and  0%. 
Briefly,  Spitzenburgs  receiving  two  ap- 
plications of  nitrate  during  the  past 
three  years,  previous  to  which  lack  of 
irrigation  or  cover  crops  prevailed, 
show  considerable  difference  over  trees 
not  fertilized.  In  the  former  case  trees 
showed  an  average  bloom  of  77%  for 
three  years,  versus  only  64%  for  the 
unfertilized  trees.  There  appears  to  be 
but  slight  difference  in  this  respect  as 
between  trees  receiving  two  successive 
annual  applications  of  nitrate  and  those 
receiving  two  applications  but  with  one 
intervening  year  during  which  no  ferti- 
lizer was  applied.  Trees  receiving  as 
high  as  seven  pounds  nitrate  per  tree 
show  slightly  better  averages  in  degree 
of  bloom  than  those  receiving  only  five 
or  three  pounds  per  tree.  Please  keep 
in  mind  that  the  trees  thus  referred  to 
were  being  rapidly  transferred  from  a 
state  of  low  vitality  and  production  by 
repeated  applications  of  nitrate,  which 
under  more  normal  conditions  would 
not  have  been  justified.  Furthermore, 
although  clover  has  been  growing  be- 
tween the  trees  during  the  past  three 
years  it  has  not  yet  been  turned  under. 
Let  us  study  these  trees  further.  We 
have  seen  that  the  average  degree  of 
bloom  for  three  years  differed  mate- 
rially. What  have  the  individual  trees 
been  doing?  To  what  extent  has  the 
tendency  to  light  bloom  one  year  and 
heavy  the  next  been  overcome?  Briefly, 
trees  receiving  the  seven-pound  appli- 
cations show  a  maximum  average  varia- 
tion of  57%;  those  five  pounds,  66%; 
those  three  pounds,  70%,  while  the  un- 
fertilized trees  show  as  much  as  81%. 
What  of  the  minimum  variation?  Trees 
receiving  seven  pounds  show  but  17%; 
those  five  pounds,  45%;  those  three 
pounds,  65%,  versus  66%  for  the  unfer- 
tilized trees.  Putting  the  proposition  in 
another  way,  although  heavily  nitrated 
trees  have  varied  as  much  as  57%,  they 
have  also  approached  within  17%  of  0% 
variation,  the  assumed  ideal.  On  the 
other  hand,  unfertilized  trees,  although 
showing  as  high  as  81%  maximum  vari- 
ation, have  never  come  closer  than  66% 
of  the  ideal,  or  a  difference  of  497o  in 
this  regard  in  favor  of  the  heavily  nit- 
rated trees. 

Let  us  study  blooming  habits  in  two 
other  orchards,  both  of  which  are  now 
more  typical  of  Hood  Biver  conditions. 
We  will  call  one  the  clover  sod  orchard 
and  the  other  the  alfalfa  orchard,  since 
the  former  had  clover  turned  under  as 
a  green  manure  in  the  spring  of  1916 
and  the  other  has  had  alfalfa  continu- 
ously since  the  spring  of  1915.  Both 
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orchards,  with  the  exception  of  the 
check  trees  in  each  case,  received  nit- 
rate in  the  spring  of  1914  and  1915, 
after  which  it  was  decided  that  no 
further  applications  were  necessary. 
This  was  especially  true  where  clover 
was  turned  under,  in  that  all  trees, 
whether  fertilized  or  not,  became  ex- 
tremely vigorous.  On  an  average  there 
is  little  practical  difference  between 
any  of  the  plats  in  either  orchard,  re- 
gardless of  whether  nitrate  had  been 
applied  or  not.  Nor  does  the  general 
average  for  one  orchard  as  compared 
with  the  other  differ  materially.  It 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  where  trees 
are  of  moderate  vigor  or  above,  there  is 
a  point  beyond  which  they  cannot  go, 
even  though  given  additional  nitrate. 
This  was  further  indicated  in  1918 
when  two  of  the  previously  nitrated 
plats  received  a  third  application.  How- 
ever, as  has  been  pointed  out  for  the 
first  orchards  referred  to,  nitrate  has 
exerted  a  steadying  influence  on  bloom 
from  year  to  year,  there  being  differ- 
ences of  as  much  as  24%  for  the  clover 
sod  and  18.6%  for  the  alfalfa  orchard 


in  variation,  in  favor  of  the  fertilized 
blocks. 

We  are  interested  further  in  knowing 
how  efficient  the  tree  may  be  in  making 
full  use  of  the  amount  of  bloom  avail- 
able from  year  to  year.  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  by  which  this  may  be 
measured,  but  the  grower  wants  to 
know  how  yields  are  influenced,  since 
this  is  the  real  measure  of  success.  In 
dealing  with  this  subject  let  us  again 
study  the  first  two  orchards  referred  to; 
those  having  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  nitrate  for  the  first  time  in 
1916  and  where  clover  has  not  yet  been 
turned  under.  Here,  higher  average 
yields  are  associated  with  heaviest  ap- 
plications put  on  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  experiment,  rather  than 
with  plats  receiving  similar  amounts 
but  with  one  intervening  year  during 
which  no  fertilizer  was  applied.  For 
instance,  with  Spitzenburgs,  two  succes- 
sive annual  applications  of  seven  pounds 
nitrate  per  tree  gave  a  three-year  aver- 
age of  12.6  loose  boxes  per  tree,  versus 
only  8.5  boxes  for  trees  receiving  simi- 
lar amounts  but  with  the  intervening 
year.  With  Newtowns  a  similar  relation 
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holds,  in  that  11.4  boxes  were  secured 
in  the  former  case  versus  only  8.8  for 
the  latter. 

These  differences  are  due  not  so  much 
to  the  amount  of  bloom  appearing  in 
the  different  blocks  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  former  made  more  effective  use  of 
the  bloom  than  the  latter.  Were  we  to 
compare  yields  from  the  standpoint  of 
one  equivalent  percentage  of  bloom,  say 
100%,  we  should  find  differences  are 
marked  in  favor  of  the  heavier  applica- 
tions. Under  these  special  conditions, 
namely,  trees  much  lacking  in  vitality 
and  productive  power  due  to  lack  of 
cover  crops  and  irrigation,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  trees  are  able  to  util- 
ize heavy  applications  of  nitrate  at  least 
for  the  first  two  years,  after  which  the 
need  of  additional  fertilizer  will  vary 
according  to  the  subsequent  soil  treat- 
ment, irrigation  and  vigor  of  tree.  The 
grower  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
further  that  in  I  lie  orchard  where  clover 
has  been  turned  under  and  in  the  other 
where  alfalfa  has  been  growing  for  sev- 
eral years  nitrated  plats  gave  increased 
yields  not  so  much  because  of  better 
bloom  on  an  average,  but  because  of 
greatly  increased  efliciency  of  the  tree 
to  set  its  fruit  and  produce  larger  sizes. 

The  importance  of  knowing  when  to 
apply  nitrate  is  obvious.  When  nitrate 
work  was  started  at  Hood  River  in  1914 
it  was  observed  that  trees  receiving  a 
late  application  did  not  make  much  re- 
sponse until  nearly  the  end  of  the  same 
growing  season.  Such  applications  did 
not  appear  to  materially  influence  the 
set  of  fruit  that  year.  In  1917  a  number 


of  experiments  bearing  upon  this  point 
were  performed.  For  the  work  four- 
teen-year-old Spitzenburgs  and  New- 
towns  were  chosen.  Owing  to  the  lack 
of  previous  irrigation  and  clean  cul- 
tural methods  over  a  protracted  period 
the  trees  were  badly  devitalized  and  in 
need  of  artificial  stimulation  of  this 
kind.  Each  variety  was  divided  into 
five  different  plats,  each  of  which  re- 
ceived 3%  pounds  of  nitrate  per  tree. 
However,  each  plat  represented  appli- 
cations two  weeks  apart,  ranging  in 
dates  from  March  0  to  May  7,  when  first 
and  last  applications  were  made.  Per- 
centages of  fruit  set  were  taken  July  25, 
after  the  so-called  "June  drop"  was 
past.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  blos- 
som season  in  1917  was  extremely  late. 
As  may  be  expected,  fruit  continued  to 
drop  after  this  date,  but  the  percentages 
given  bear  a  fairly  close  relation  to 
yields  secured.  Newtowns  receiving  the 
early  application  of  nitrate  not  only 
showed  better  foliage  during  the  early 
season,  but  50.1%  of  the  blossoms  set 
fruit.  Percantages  for  the  other  tests, 
ranging  in  order  of  application,  are 
46.4%,  42.5%,  (no  record),  and  only 
32.2%  for  those  trees  fertilized  May  7. 
Spitzenburgs  also  showed  better  colored 
foliage  where  receiving  early  applica- 
tions. The  first  trees  to  receive  nitrate 
show  43.6%  set.  The  other  plats  show 
46.9%,  34.1%,  33.6%  and  21.2%  respec- 
tively, the  last  figure  being  associated 
with  trees  fertilized  May  7.  The  econ- 
omic importance  of  early  applications 
in  both  cases  is  thus  quite  evident,  espe- 
cially in  point  of  yields.    The  early 


fertilized  Newtowns  averaged  7.9  and 
Spitzenburgs  10.8  loose  boxes  per  tree, 
versus  only  2.2  and  1.2  boxes  for  late 
applications. 

The  grower  who  uses  nitrate  on 
Spitzenburgs  or  other  colored  varieties 
finds  greatest  difficulty  in  securing  both 
size  and  good  color  of  fruit.  Since 
clover  has  been  turned  under  in  one  of 
the  orchards  studied  there  has  been 
much  evidence  of  over-stimulation, 
especially  where  nitrate  was  also  used. 
However,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  heavy 
pruning  and  irrigation  have  also  been 
contributing  factors.  These  are  the 
points  which  the  grower  himself  must 
work  out  under  his  own  conditions. 
On  light  soils  one  may  use  both  nitrate 
and  manuria]  crops  with  comparative 
safety,  and  in  many  cases  it  may  be 
necessary,  but  where  heavy  soils  pre- 
vail extreme  caution  is  urged  in  their 
use.  Here  again  the  grower  must  de- 
cide how  much  in  the  way  of  color  he 
can  afford  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  secure 
increased  size  and  incidentally  in- 
creased yields.  With  Newtowns  of 
course  the  problem  is  comparatively 
simple,  since  the  trees  are  capable  of 
receiving  fairly  heavy  nitrogenous 
stimulus  from  time  to  time  and  profit 
from  the  experience  in  heavy  crops  and 
large  sized  fruit.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  appears  that  the  long  continued  use 
of  alfalfa  as  a  permanent  shade  crop  is 
more  compatible  with  results  sought. 
This  crop  seems  to  exert  a  steadying 
influence  in  avoiding  extremes  in  tree 
growth  and  lends  itself  to  good  red 
color,  but  often  sizes  run  small.  It 
seems  clear  that  on  many  soils  trees  in 
alfalfa  can  be  with  profit  further  stimu- 
lated with  nitrate  or  similar  nitrogenous 
fertilizer.  Here  again  the  question  of 
soils  plays  an  important  part.  On  the 
heavier  types  one  must  be  very  careful 
not  only  in  the  use  of  nitrate,  but  also 
with  reference  to  irrigation,  pruning  or 
cultivation. 

By  special  request  I  am  appending 
before  closing  a  few  further  remarks 
regarding  the  growing  of  alfalfa  in  our 
orchards.  In  my  judgment  there  is  no 
intercrop  for  the  orchard  which  has  so 
much  to  commend  it  as  this  one.  It 
produces  an  immense  mass  of  organic 
matter,  both  above  and  below  ground. 
It  is  unsurpassed  as  a  soil  renovator. 
It  breaks  up  hardpan  and  permits  of 
soil  aeration.  It  is  stated  on  good  au- 
thority that  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  has  found  that  the  amounts  of 
plant  food  gathered  by  a  test  acre  of 
alfalfa  in  two  years  were  equivalent  in 
nitrogen  to  2500  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  in  phosphoric  acid  to  600  pounds 
of  bone  black  super-phosphate,  and  in 
potash  to  1200  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash. 

That  alfalfa  is  filling  the  bill  at  Hood 
River  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  in 
most  orchards  it  is  now  well  estab- 
lished. I  believe,  however,  that  many 
mistakes  are  being  made  in  handling 
this  crop.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  often 
sown  upon  a  poor  seed  bed,  in  that 
weeds  or  perennial  grasses  have  not 
been  properly  suppressed  or  the  ground 
has  not  been  properly  worked.  The 
result  is  often  a  poor  stand,  which  in 
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SULPHUR 

ft.  It  has  been  proven  and 

m   so  recommended  by  the 

f      -  •  ■  '  University  of  California 

/  "«'mi!t0  c  S4J  that  If  you  sulphur  your 

9975iPURt  cjrape  vines  and  orchards 

*>T>t+t  6  times  they  will  not  be 

O  I<f  affected  by  MILDEW  or 

*       >V  vO  RED  SPIDERS. 

.^^■^V  ANCHOR   Brand  Vel- 

^  vet   Flowers  of  Sulphur, 

»^  ^  also    EAGLE  Brand. 

^^^^^^J  Fleur  de  Soufre,  packed 

^^^^  In  double  sacks,  are  the 

n.  n..D    ,  fluffiest    and  PUREST 

•  sulphurs  that  money  can 

Sttt  "duttc  buy;  tne  best  for  vine" 
"ULPHUK     yards:    the   best  for 

bleaching  purposes, 
•  M    LEAVING   NO  ASH. 

f  Try  our  new  brand  of 

 1  VENTILATED  Sublimed 

Sulphur,  100  per  cent  pure,  for  making  Paste 
—  (Atomic  Sulphur)  and  for  Dusting. 

For  Lime-Sulphur  Solution,  use  our  DIA- 
MOND "S"  Brand  Refined  Flour  Sulphur.  We 
can  furnish  you  this  sulphur  at  such  a  low 
price  that  it  will  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
drill  into  the  soil  100  to  400  pounds  per  acre 
of  our  Diamond  "S"  Brand  Powdered  Sulphur. 

It  has  been  proven  that  sulphur  has  In- 
creased various  crops  up  to  350%. 

Write  immediately  to  Balfour,  Guthrie  & 
Co.,  Portland,  Oregon,  or  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, our  representatives,  or  direct  to 

San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

624  California  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  shipment.  Send  for 
illustrated  booklet,  price-list  and  samples,  and  please  state 
for  what  purpose  you  use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed, 
and  date  of  shipment  preferred.  Tel.  Kearny  871. 


its  shady  and  unnatural  environment 
soon  becomes  weakened  and  lacking  in 
effectiveness.  Such  plants  are  shallow 
rooted  and  cannot  possibly  exert  the 
beneficial  influence  provided  by  vigor- 
ous, deep-rooted  plants.  The  possibility 
of  stimulating  alfalfa  growth  as  well  as 
tree  growth  by  good  annual  discing  or 
renovating  is  often  overlooked  by  the 
grower.  There  are  places  in  the  valley 
where  hogs  have  been  allowed  to  pas- 
ture on  this  crop  and  at  the  same  time 
cultivation  and  ample  irrigation  have 
been  withheld.  The  pasturing  in  itself 
is  a  commendable  thing  and  often 
highly  profitable,  but  when  accom- 
panied by  the  other  conditions  just 
enumerated  the  ground  becomes  hard 

160  Hens— 1,500  Eggs 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Patton,  Waverly,  Mo.,  writes 
"I  fed  2  boxes  of  'More  Eggs'  to  my  hens  and 
broke  the  egg  record.  I  got  1,500  eggs  from 
160  hens  in  exactly  21  days."  You  can  do  as 
well.  Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  production  of 
his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has  been  discov- 
ered that  revitalizes  the  flock  and  makes  hens 
work  all  the  time.  The  tonic  is  called  "More 
Eggs."  Give  your  hens  a  few  cents'  worth 
of  "More  Eggs,"  and  you  will  be  amazed  and 
delighted  with  results.  "More  Eggs"  will 
double  this  year's  production  of  eggs,  so  if 
you  wish  to  try  this  great  profit  maker,  write 
E.J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  3799  Reefer  Build- 
in?,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  a  $1  package  of 
"More  Eggs"  Tonic.  Or  send  $2.25  today 
and  get  three  regular  $1  packages  on  special 
fall  discount  for  a  season's  supply.  A  million 
dollar  bank  guarantees  if  you  are  not  abso- 
lutely satisfied,  your  money  will  be  returned 
on  request  and  the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you 
nothing.  You  take  no  risk.  Write  today. 
Pin  a  dollar  bill  to  your  letter  or  send  $2.25 
on  special  discount  for  3  packages.  Or  ask 
Mr.  Reefer  to  send  you  free  his  poultry  book 
that  tells  the  experience  of  a  man  who  has 
made  a  fortune  out  of  poultry. — Adv. 


and  impervious,  and  the  trees,  no  mat- 
ter how  giftetl  by  nature,  cannot  pro- 
duce profitable  crops. 

The  profitable  use  of  lantl  plaster  or 
sulphur  as  a  fertilizer  for  this  intercrop 
is  also  often  overlooked,  to  the  ultimate 
disadvantage  of  the  grower.  Oftentimes 
the  fruit  grower,  in  cutting  two  or  three 
crops  of  hay,  forgets  all  about  his  trees. 
The  practice  is  often  carried  to  the 
point  where  it  takes  keen  observation 
to  determine  whether  he  is  engaged  in 
hay  growing  or  fruit  growing,  or  both. 
The  presence  of  a  shade  crop  seems 
to  have  a  certain  psychological  effect. 
The  Oflice  of  Farm  Management  of  the 
Onited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture found  in  some  Eastern  apple  sec- 
tions the  tendency  was  to  neglect  cer- 
tain phases  of  orcharding  where  clean 
cultivation  had  been  dispensed  with. 
The  practice  of  cutting  hay  in  the 
orchard  is  entirely  commendable,  but 
where  water  is  withheld  or  not  avail- 
able results  are  disastrous.  While  it  is 
true  that  where  this  crop  is  allowed 
to  grow  up  and  fall  down  without  cut- 
ting, practically  no  more  irrigation  is 
required  than  where  clean  cultivation 
is  practised,  this  idea  does  not  obtain 
where  hay  is  made.  In  closing,  there- 
fore, let  me  urge  that  where  alfalfa  is 
expected  to  exert  its  best  influence 
keep  it  vigorous  and  free  from  weeds 
by  fertilization  when  necessary  and  by 
thorough  annual  cultivation.  If  hay  is 
wanted,  do  not  be  afraid  of  cutting  it 
for  fear  of  robbing  the  trees,  but  be 
sure  to  give  it,  as  well  as  the  trees,  the 
required  moisture.  When  thus  kept  at 
its  best  the  grower  may  expect  excellent 
returns  from  his  trees. 


Buy  a  Thrift  Stamp. 

If  jour  pocket's  full  of  cash, 

Buy  a  thrift  stamp! 
Don't  invest  your  cash  in  trash, 

Buy  a  thrift  stamp ! 
If  you  want  the  war  to  end, 
Take  the  money  you  might  spend 
Here  and  there  to  treat  a  friend 

And  buy  a  thrift  stamp ! 

Show  your  patriotic  zeal. 

Ruy  a  thrift  stamp ! 
Folks  will  find  out  how  you  feel. 

Buy  a  thrift  stamp! 
Close  your  purse  up  like  a  clam 
And  you're  not  helping  Uncle  Sam. 
Such  loyalty  is  a  sham. 

Buy  a  thrift  stamp ! 

If  you  think  you  cannot  fight, 

Buy  a  thrift  stamp ! 
Get  behind  the  soldiers  right. 

Buy  a  thrift  stamp ! 
If  Germany  should  win  some  day, 
They  wouldn't  hesitate  to  say 
Just  how  much  you'd  have  to  pay. 

Buy  a  thrift  stamp ! 

The  President  has  said  to  you, 

Buy  a  thrift  stamp ! 
Your  conscience  ought  to  say  it  too, 

Buy  a  thrift  stamp ! 
Don't  sit  back  and  say  you'll  wait 
Until  some  more  convenient  date. 
Then  it  may  he  all  too  late 

To  buy  a  thrift  stamp. 


New  Method  of  Preserving  Perishable 
Foods. 

As  is  well  known,  perishable  foods 
can  be  preserved  by  storing  them  in 
cold  chambers,  where  the  destructive 
micro-organisms  are  either  killed  or 
maintained  in  a  state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation.  Similar  results  can  be  obtained 


FOOD  PRODUCTION 
MUST  BE  INCREASED 

The  horse  is  a  vital  factor 
in  such  accomplishment.  His 
efficiency  is  measured  by  the 
degree  of  fitness  for  constant 
use. 

Stuffed  Collar  Pads 

Are  the  only  guarantee  against 

bruised,  galled  and  chafed 
shoulders.  They  are  better 
than  other  kinds,  being1  soft, 
springy  and  absorbent.  They 
make  possible  the  continued  use  of 
a  horse  collar  long  after  its  worn 
condition  would  otherwise  compel 
its  discontinuance. 

New  Patented  Hook  Attachment 

(Found  only  on  pads  made  by  us) 

Consists  of  wire  staple  with  felt 
washer.  It  gives  hook  a  firmer 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off,  even 
though  fabric  is  weakened  by  long 
usage.  The  greatest  improvement 
since  we  invented  the  hook.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  Tapatco  Booklet. 

Thirty-Seven  Years  Making  Pads 
Look  For  the  Felt  Washer 

SOLD  B  Y DEALERS  EVER  YWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Co. , 

Greenfield,  Ohio 
Canadian  Branch:    Chatham,  Ontario 


with  certain  gases  inimical  to  the  life 
of  the  microbes  of  putrefaction.  A  gas 
system  invented  by  a  Parsee  resident  in 
London,  Mr.  S.  A.  Kapadia,  M.  D.,  was 
recently  described  in  The  Times.  Ac- 
cording to  his  method,  the  storage 
chambers  are  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide,  from 
which  very  satisfactory  results  have 
been  obtained.  Australian  apples  stored 
in  this  gas  for  weeks,  under  the  obser- 
vation of  fruit  salesmen  from  Covent 
Garden,  showed  no  sign  of  deteriora- 
tion, while  partially  rotten  apples  pur- 
posely placed  in  the  middle  of  the  batch 
had  not  contaminated  the  adjacent  fruit. 
Equally  good  results  were  obtained 
with  raspberries  stored  for  a  fortnight, 
while  fish  and  eggs  have  been  kept 
quite  fresh  for  many  weeks.  —  Cham- 
ber's Journal,  Edinburgh,  March,  1918. 
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Farmers,  Fruit  Growers  and  Home  Owners 
ATTENTION ! 

Write  for  our  big  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices  for  trees  delivered  to  your 
nearest  railway  station,  freight  paid. 

PEARS  PAY.  Chester  Ferguson,  of  Yakima,  Washington,  realized  an  average 
of  $2,016  per  acre  for  pears  this  year,  1918.    PLANT  PEARS. 

Agents  wanted  to  represent  us  in  each  locality.  Address 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

ORENCO,  OREGON 


Pittsburgh  Perfect  Cement 

CO&tCCl  N2.ilS  are  of  the  hi£hest  standard 

The  Heads  don't  come  off.    Given  Preference  by  Largest  Pacific  Coast  Packers 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  C.  RULOFSON  COMPANY,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 
359  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 


The  Cripple  in  Fruit  Growing 

We  have  given  freely  to  all  the  var- 
ious activities  that  keep  up  the  efficiency 
and  morale  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors, 
but  there  is  still  another  duty  which 
we  owe  these  men  who  are  sacrificing 
so  much  for  us.  It  former  times  the 
disabled  or  crippled  soldier  was  often 
compelled  to  eke  out  his  pension  with 
the  doles  of  charity.  Our  allies  and 
ourselves  are  trying  to  prevent  this 
condition  by  re-educating  the  crippled 
soldier. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress  provides  for 
the  re-education  of  disabled  soldiers 
and  sailors,  under  the  joint  authority 
of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army  and 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. After  a  man  has  been  restored 
to  health  there  are  open  to  him  courses 
in  various  trades  and  occupations. 
These  courses  are  very  thorough,  and 
in  making  his  choice  he  has  the  help  of 
vocational  experts  and  is  guided  to  what 
is  the  most  favorable  vocation. 

We  can  best  help  the  disabled  man  by 
enabling  him  to  secure  a  position  and 
become  a  self-respecting,  useful  citizen. 
There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  able  to  fill  any  position  as  efficiently 
as  a  normal  man,  after  he  has  received 
the  proper  training  and  has  been  fitted 
with  suitable  artificial  limbs.  Of  the 
many  industries  open  to  the  cripple, 
fruit  growing  may  be  counted  on  to  give 
employment  to  a  countless  number  of 
men. 

Men  who  need  outdoor  work  can  do 
the  shipping,  packing  and  marketing  of 
fruits.  The  French  have  shown  them- 
selves remarkably  ingenious  in  provid- 
ing artificial  aids  for  the  mutile.  A  man 
with  one  arm  can  do  pruning,  grafting, 
budding,  digging,  setting  out  trees  and 
other  horticultural  and  agricultural 
work.   There  is  really  almost  no  end  to 


the  opportunities  open  to  the  man  who 
has  been  bereft  of  arm  or  leg. 

Even  before  the  re-education  of  the 
war  cripple  was  considered  on  a  large 
scale  by  scientific  medical  men,  the  idea 
was  constantly  cropping  out  in  every- 
day life.  In  a  Soldiers'  Home  in  the 
Middle  West  there  was  an  old  fellow 
with  a  peg  leg  who  dozed  in  the  sun  all 
day  long  when  the  weather  permitted 
and  hugged  comfortable  fires  in  win- 
ter. He  was  really  too  feeble  to  attempt 
much  of  anything,  but  idleness  is  never 
satisfying,  so  he  became  fretful.  One 
day  an  attendant  who  was  spraying  a 
hose  on  a  flower  bed  was  called  from 
his  work.  He  espied  the  old  man  and 
said: 

"Hey,  gran'pap,  hold  this  hose  for  me 
a  minute!" 

Gran'pap  held  the  hose.  When  the 
attendant  returned  the  old  fellow  asked 
for  a  sprinkling  can  and  watered  some 
flowers  farther  away.  It  was  something 
to  do  and  he  liked  it.  Gradually  he 
worked  himself  into  the  task  of  caring 
for  a  certain  section  of  the  grounds  and 
in  a  short  time  he  was  a  much  improved 
man  because  of  the  fresh  air  and  a  con- 
genial occupation.  He  lived  on  for  a 
decade,  happy  in  his  work,  which  he 
extended  to  light  tasks  during  the  win- 
ter. There  are  almost  innumerable  in- 
stances of  seemingly  useless  cripples 
getting  back  into  industry.  The  carry- 
ing out  of  the  idea  to  cover  thousands 
of  war  cripples  is  only  an  elaboration 
of  what  Gran'pap  did  for  himself  many 
years  ago. 

"A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manu- 
facture of  Vinegar"  is  the  title  of  a  pub- 
lication by  William  T.  Brannt.  This 
work  deals  not  only  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  vinegar,  but  it  also  contains  very 
valuable  information  on  the  preserving 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  by  canning  and 
evaporation,  the  preparation  of  fruit 


butters,  jellies,  marmalades,  pickles, 
etc.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  con- 
taining 101  engravings,  and  is  full  of 
information  that  will  be  valuable  and 
instructive  to  every  fruit  grower.  It  is 
published  by  Henry  Carey  Baird  &  Co., 
110  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
send  circulars  on  receipt  of  request. 


Feeding  Prevents  Bee  Starvation 

This  country  will  need  all  the  surplus 
honey  that  the  bees  can  possibly  store 
during  the  next  few  years.  In  view  of 
the  sugar  shortage,  it  is  important  that 
every  colony  of  bees  be  encouraged  to 
produce  a  maximum  of  honey.  Each 
colony  represents  a  potent  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  substitute.  The 
beekeeper  who,  through  neglect,  does 
not  utilize  each  colony,  is  contributing 
to  the  food  shortage  just  as  much  as  if 
he  destroyed  existing  supplies. 

According  to  L.  Haseman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  period  from  the  latter  part  of 
February  to  the  middle  of  April  is  one 
of  the  most  critical  of  the  year  for  bees 
in  states  in  the  latitude  of  Missouri. 
Between  the  last  of  February  and  apple 
blossom  time  the  weather  is  usually 
changeable,  and  it  may  become  very 
cold.  Normally,  the  remaining  winter 
stores,  together  with  the  nectar  col- 
lected from  the  various  spring  flowers 
and  fruit  blossoms,  will  provide  abun- 
dant food  for  building  the  colony  to 
full  strength  by  the  time  white  clover 
opens.  However,  the  winter  store  of 
honey  is  shorter  than  usual,  and  should 
the  spring  supply  of  nectar  be  cut  short, 
the  beekeeper  should  ascertain  whether 
any  of  his  colonies  are  in  danger  of 
starvation.  Strong  as  well  as  weak 
colonies  may  be  in  danger,  for  the 
strong  ones  rear  large  numbers  of 
brood  or  young  bees,  which  consume 
the  stores  rapidly.  A  shortage  of  food 
encourages  robbing,  so  that  the  en- 
trances should  be  restricted,  and  if 
feeding  becomes  necessary,  robbing 
must  be  guarded  against. 

An  experienced  beekeeper  may  sim- 
ply lift  the  hive  to  determine  if  it  has 
adequate  stores,  but  a  better  way  is  to 
select  a  warm  day  when  the  bees  are 
active,  go  through  the  brood  chamber 
carefully,  determine  the  amount  of 
stores  on  hand  and  the  extent  to  which 
brood  rearing  has  progressed.  Those 
stands  which  are  short  of  stores  should 
be  fed.  Honey  is  the  best  food  for  bees, 
so  that  if  it  is  possible  to  take  some 
from  colonics  which  have  an  excess, 
exchanging  comb,  all  stands  may  be 
properly  supplied.  Some  beekeepers 
save  a  few  supers  of  honey  for  feeding 
in  case  of  an  unfavorable  spring. 

If  honey  is  not  available,  sugar  syrup 
should  be  used.  Equal  parts  by  weight 
of  boiling  water  and  pure  granulated 
sugar  makes  a  good  honey  substitute  if 
it  is  fed  warm.  The  government,  real- 
izing the  importance  of  honey  as  a 
human  food  and  the  desirability  of  get- 
ting the  largest  possible  crop  of  hones 
this  year,  has  approved  the  use  of  sugar 
as  food  for  bees,  where  they  actually 
need  food.  However,  one  must  con- 
sider what  he  is  feeding  for  and  the 
effect  feeding  will  have  on  stimulating 
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m  -  Berger  &  Carter  Company 

%^>^.        MANUFACTURERS  AND  JOBBING  DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

Equipment  and  Supplies 

FOR  THE 

Food  Preserving  Industries 


Home  Offices: 
17th  and  Mississippi  Streets 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


(  Los  Angeles 


Division  Offices:  \  Portland 
/  Seattle 


Just  the  same  as  all  tmc 
rest  ,  it  is  taole  d'hote 
from  mow  on  * 
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excessive  brood  rearing.  Early  over- 
Stimulation  of  brood  rearing  is  unwise 
where  springs  are  extremely  change- 
able. Feed  those  stands  which  are  in 
need  of  food,  and  later  those  which 
may  run  short  in  case  of  an  unfavor- 
able spring  nectar  flow.  Also  in  feed- 
ing use  sugar  only  where  honey  cannot 
be  given  by  exchange  of  combs.  In 
feeding  put  the  food  inside  the  hive  and 
not  outside,  where  it  encourages  rob- 
bing and  where  the  colony  needing  it 
most  may  really  get  very  little  of  it. 

Apple  Embargo  Lifted. 

Fruit  growers  in  the  Northwest  will 
welcome  the  news  that  the  embargo  on 
apples  to  Europe  will  be  removed.  This 
is  good  news  to  the  apple  growers  and 
apple  dealers  of  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  while  no  official  notice  has 
been  received  at  this  time,  many  ex- 
porters are  making  application  to 
Washington  for  export  permits.  An 
article  recently  appeared  in  one  of  the 
daily  papers  stating  that  Food  Comp- 
troller Clyne  of  the  British  Government 
had  announced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  London  that  he  was  arranging 
for  early  importations  of  apples  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  he 
would  control  the  price  at  which  they 
would  be  sold. 

The  embargo  on  apples  has  been  in 
effect  since  March,  1917,  and  has  ser- 
iously affected  some  of  the  apple  pro- 
ducing sections,  particularly  of  the 
Northwest,  because  the  Northwest  pro- 
duces to  a  high  state  of  perfection  a 
few  varieties  that  are  very  popular  on 
the  English  markets.  The  fruit  crop  in 
England  and  France  is  very  small  and 
it  is  hoped  that  exporters  will  be  able 
to  procure  space,  so  that  our  Allies  may 
have  a  chance  to  enjoy  some  of  our 
apples  this  season. 


Fruit  growers  of  Canyon  City  and 
Penrose,  Colorado,  are  trying  to  en- 
force compulsory  spraying  in  many  of 
the  fruit  districts.  Pest  districts  will 
be  established  and  every  orchard  owner 
will  be  notified  to  spray  at  a  given  time. 
If  the  notice  is  not  complied  with  the 
orchardist  is  liable  to  a  tine  of  from 
$25  to  S300,  and  his  orchard  will  be 
sprayed  and  the  expense  charged  to  the 
land  in  taxes.  Many  growers  have  suf- 
fered from  leaf  roller,  and  it  is  hoped 
by  this  means  to  check  the  awful 
ravages  of  this  pest. 


How  to  Sweeten  Cranberries 

Cranberries  are  now  in  the  markets. 
They  find  a  ready  place  on  the  table. 
They  always  are  associated  with 
Thanksgiving  and  Christinas  dinners. 
This  year  the  scarcity  of  sugar  may 
cause  many  to  hesitate  to  use  them. 
Cranberries  may  be  served  without 
emptying  your  sugar  bowl. 

Because  of  the  acid  content  of  cran- 
berries, sweeteners  such  as  sorghum, 
cane  or  corn  syrup  may  be  used  even 
more  successfully  than  with  other 
fruits.  Cranberries  may  be  combined 
with  other  fruits  which  are  sweet,  such 
as  apples,  figs  and  raisins,  either  to 
extend  or  modify  the  cranberry  flavor 
or  to  add  sweetness  to  it. 


Cranberries  are  a  valuable  food  be- 
cause of  the  iron  and  acid  they  contain. 
Many  like  the  acid  flavor,  while  others 
acquire  a  taste  for  it.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  many  ways  of  using 
cranberries  contained  in  a  bulletin  of 
the  United  States  Food  Administration, 
Division  of  Home  Conservation.  The 
recipes  suggested  use  sugar  savers. 

Cranberry  Sauce — Cranberries,  1  qt.; 
raisins  or  figs  or  cocoanut,  1  cup;  water, 
3  cups;  sorghum  or  cane  syrup,  %  cup. 
Inspect  and  wash  cranberries.  Prepare 
raisins,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  add  to 
cranberries  and  other  ingredients,  and 
cook  until  tender. 

Cranberry  Jelly — Cranberries,  2  qts. ; 
water,  1  qt.;  light  syrup,  1  to  1%  cups. 
Cook  cranberries  in  the  water  twenty 
minutes.  Put  through  a  sieve.  This 
amount  should  make  about  one  quart  of 
juice  and  pulp.  Add  sweetening  and 
cook  about  ten  minutes,  or  until  it  will 
give  a  jelly.   Turn  into  molds. 

Cranberry  Pudding  Sauce — Cranberry 
juice,  1  cup;  syrup,  %  cup;  water,  % 
cup;  flour,  2  tablespoons;  lemon  juice, 
IV2  tablespoons.  Mix  flour  with  cold 
water.  Add  to  juice  and  sweetening 
and  bring  to  a  boil;  cook  five  minutes; 
stir  constantly.  Add  lemon  juice  and 
serve  hot.  Use  on  vanilla  cornstarch  or 
steamed  puddings. 

Cranberry  and  Apple  Pudding. — Rice, 
%  cup;  water,  3  cups;  apples,  3  large; 
cranberries,  1  cup;  sorghum  or  syrup, 
%  cup;  raisins  (if  desired),  2  table- 
spoons. Steam  the  rice  until  soft  in  a 
double  boiler.   Grease  a  pan  and  line  it 


with  cooked  rice,  reserving  some  for 
the  top.  Peel  and  core  the  apples  and 
cut  the  cranberries  in  halves.  Cut  the 
apples  into  thin  slices.  Mix  the  two 
fruits  together  and  fill  the  pan,  putting 
a  layer  of  fruit  and  then  a  layer  of 
sweetening.  Cover  the  top  with  a  layer 
of  rice.  Put  on  a  greased  paper  and 
steam  %  to  %  hour  until  fruit  is  quite 
cooked.  Turn  out  onto  a  hot  dish  and 
serve  with  custard  sauce. 


The  Oregon  State  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety will  hold  their  thirty-third  annual 
meeting  at  Roseburg,  December  5,  6 
and  7.  A  splendid  program  has  been 
prepared  and  every  fruit  grower  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  should  make  a  special 
effort  to  attend,  because  every  subject 
of  vital  importance  in  growing,  produc- 
ing and  harvesting  will  be  taken  up  for 
discussion.  The  fruit  industry  is  show- 
ing a  remarkable  improvement  and 
every  grower  should  take  a  keen  inter- 
est in  studying  new  methods,  so  that 
next  year  he  will  produce  a  larger  and 
cleaner  crop  and  receive  higher  prices. 


Olympia,  Washington. 
Bf.ttf.r  FnriT  Pihlishing  Company. 

Gentlemen :  We  want  to  compliment  you  on 
the  progressiveness  of  your  publication  and 
consider  it  one  of  the  very  best  organs  in  the 
United  States  for  the  building  up  of  the  fruit 
industry  in  all  its  branches.  The  selection  of 
the  articles  which  you  publish  shows  that  the 
editor  knows  how  to  get  writers  who  contribute 
articles  of  value.  Every  fruit  grower  and  fruit 
products  manufacturer  should  give  such  a 
magazine  as  yours  constant  encouragement  and 
support.  Yours  very  truly, 

North wf.st  Fruit  Products  Company, 
Peter  Schmidt,  President. 
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BLIGHT-The  Pear- 
Growers'  Nightmare 

This  season  it  is  our  great  good  fortune  to  announce  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  ever  made  in  connection  with  blight  control.  If  you  are  interested  in 
pears,  you  must  write  now  for  our  new  booklet,  which  describes 

U-SU-RI-EN-SIS 

the  new,  practically  blight-proof,  Chinese  seedling — incomparably  superior  to  the 
Jap  root — by  use  of  which  orchards  are  going  to  be  made  75%  blight-proof. 

Professor  Reimer  of  Oregon,  the  highest  authority  on  blight-resistance,  recently 
stated  that  he  believed  the  least  resistant  variety  of  this  species  more  blight-resistant 
than  the  most  resistant  of  any  other  known! 

The  only  stock  of  U  su-ri-en-sis  in  an  American  nursery  today  is  our  own 
limited  supply,  from  which  we  are  reserving  enough  to  plant  60  acres  of  our  own 
orchard  in  the  spring. 

Because  we  do  not  know  when  we  can  again  offer  Usuriensis  (owing  to  an 
uncertain  seed  supply)  and  because  we  desire  to  supply  the  requirements  of  as 
many  orchardists  as  possible,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  wide  distribution  of  this 
most  desirable  species,  we  urge  intending  planters  to  send  TODAY  for  the  booklet, 
informing  us  of  their  probable  planting  for  1919. 

The  booklet  may  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  you,  if  you  intend  to  plant  a 
large  orchard.  It's  free,  of  course,  but  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  give  us  the 
addresses  of  a  few  friends  who  will  plant  pears,  we  will  certainly  appreciate  it. 

LOMA  RICA  NURSERY 


PEAR  SPECIALISTS 


A.  L.  WISKER,  Manager 


GRASS  VALLEY,  CALIF. 


ORCAS  LIME  CO. 


Sales  Office 
422  Globe  Building 

Seattle,  Wash. 


Fruit  Spray  Lime 


S.  W.  R.  DALLY 

Selling  Agent 


E  W.  BALTES  AND 
COMPANY 

Printers  •  Binders 

Unexcelled  facilities  for  the  production  of  Catalogues,  Book- 
lets, Stationery,  Posters  and  Advertising  Matter.  Write  us 
for  prices  and  specifications*  Out-of-town  orders  executed 
promptly  and  accurately.  We  print  BETTER  FRUIT. 

CORNER  FIRST  AND  OAK  STREETS 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Sulphur  Experiments 

By  R.  A.  Ward,  County  Agricultural  Agent, 
Redmond,  Oregon 

THE  alfalfa  lands  of  this  country 
have  also  responded  quickly  to  the 
use  of  land  plaster  as  a  fertilizer.  The 
land  plaster,  however,  was  rapidly  ex- 
hausted and  had  to  he  applied  at  least 
once  every  year.  Experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  Oregon  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  particularly  by  Mr.  Reimer  of 
the  branch  experiment  station  at  Talent, 
Oregon,  showed  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  land 
plaster  was  due  to  the  eighteen  pounds 
of  sulphur  which  it  contained  and  not 
to  the  eighty-two  pounds  of  lime.  Mr. 
Reimer  also  secured  some  wonderful 
results  in  the  Medford  country,  which 
is  150  miles  from  Redmond,  by  the  use 
of  pure  flowers  of  sulphur  on  alfalfa. 
Following  this  lead,  the  office  of  county 
agricultural  agent  experimented  w*ith  a 
few  sulphur  demonstrations  in  Des 
Chutes  Valley  two  years  ago.  The  re- 
sults were  so  gratifying  that  the  demon- 
strations were  enlarged,  during  the  past 
season,  to  take  in  about  fifteen  repre- 
sentative farms. 

The  soil  of  Des  Chutes  Valley  con- 
tains about  6  per  cent  lime,  while  it  is 
our  understanding  that  the  average  lime 
content  for  the  earth's  crust  is  about  2Va 
per  cent.  This  being  the  case,  it  was 
poor  business  on  our  part  to  apply  land 
plaster,  when  the  benefits  we  were 
deriving  were  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
sulphur  which  it  contained.  The  sul- 
phur in  the  land  plaster  being  in  the 
sulphate  form,  was  rapidly  consumed 
and  exhausted  by  the  plant.  In  apply- 
ing the  pure  flowers  of  sulphur,  this 
form  is  broken  down  gradually  into  the 
sulphate  form  and  the  process  may  take 
two  or  three  years.  During  this  time 
the  beneficial  results  of  the  sulphur 
continue. 

Our  first  applications  of  sulphur  were 
at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per  acre. 
When  applied  very  early  in  the  season, 
that  is,  before  the  first  growth  of  alfalfa 
started,  the  crop  increase  on  each  cut- 
ting was  remarkable.  In  some  cases 
this  amounted  to  an  increase  of  100  and 
150  per  cent  on  each  of  the  two  alfalfa 
cuttings,  not  only  during  the  first  year 
it  was  applied,  but  also  in  the  second 
and  third  years  after  application.  Pro- 
fessor W.  L.  Powers,  of  the  Oregon  Ex- 
periment Station,  reports  the  beneficial 
effects  carrying  well  over  into  the 
fourth  year  in  Klamath  County.  This 
was  a  great  point  in  favor  of  the  sul- 
phur. If  wc  could  apply  it  only  once 
in  three  years,  the  cost  of  labor  and 
materials  would,  of  course,  be  greatly 
reduced. 

The  sulphur  requirements  of  alfalfa 
are  much  heavier  than  has  been  com- 
monly supposed.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized today  that  the  amount  of  sulphur 
in  plant  materials,  as  determined  in  the 
ash,  is  in  most  cases  entirely  too  low. 
Analyses  by  the  Osborne  method  show 
that  the  alfalfas  and  plants  of  the  cab- 
bage family  arc  fairly  heavy  sulphur 
consumers.  It  is  held  by  some  investi- 
gators that  sulphur  may  he  what  is 
known  as  a  limiting  factor  in  plant  food 
supply.   That  is,  there  may  be  sufficient 
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Look  for  this 
Label 
in  your  Raynster 


A  Label  That  Defies  Weather 

The  Raynster  Label  means  the  best  in  weather- 
proof clothing.  It  is  the  identifying  mark  on  a 
complete  line  of  raincoats  for  men,  women,  boys 
and  girls — heavy  rubber  surfaced  coats  for  out- 
door workers,  extremely  dainty  silk  coats  for 
women  and  girls,  or  fine  imported  cloth  coats — 
suitable  for  overcoats  or  ulsters.  These  coats  do 
double  duty,  they  protect  against  rain  or  cold. 

Be  sure  the  Raynster  Label  is  in  the  coat. 
That  is  the  sign  of  full  value  for  your  money.  In 
a  garment  showing  the  Raynster  Label  there  is  no 
question  about  materials  or  workmanship.  It  is 
the  signature  of  quality.  Look  for  the  Raynster 
Label  when  you  want  a  reliabl  e  raincoat. 

Get  a  Raynster  today.  It  is  good  insurance  of 
health  and  clothing  to  provide  a  Raynster  for  each 
member  of  your  family. 

If  you  wish,  we  will  send  you  the  Style  Book 
showing  many  Raynster  models.  Drop  us  a  postal. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division 
New  York  and  Boston 


nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash  in  the 
soil  to  produce  a  yield  of  alfalfa  of  five 
tons  to  the  acre,  but  there  may  be  such 
a  great  deficiency  in  sulphur  that  this 
five-ton  yield  can  never  be  obtained 
until  this  sulphur  deficiency  is  supplied. 
Our  demonstrations  seem  to  bear  this 
out.   We  have  several  trials  where  the 


yield  per  acre  has  been  brought  up  to 
five  tons  on  land  which  formerly  never 
exceeded  two  to  three  tons  per  acre  per 
year. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Oregon  Ex- 
periment Station,  we  have  conducted 
trials  with  the  sulphur  in  comparison 
with  land  plaster,  nitrate  of  soda  and 


super-phosphates,  and  in  every  instance 
the  sulphur-treated  areas  have  yielded 
the  greater  amount  of  hay.  One  trial 
was  conducted  in  comparison  with  land 
plaster  applied  during  the  current  year 
against  sulphur  applied  in  1917.  The 
sulphur  plot  outyielded  the  land  plaster 
plot  by  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre. 
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RidIey,Houlding  &  Co. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 

Points  to  remember  when  consigning 
apples  to  the  London. Market 

Specialists  in 
Apples 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  BOTANIZINGJLONDON 


The  Choice  of 
Those  Who  Know 

Manufacturers  and  leading  mo- 
tor car  distributors  recommend 
ZEROLENE.  The  majority  of 
motorists  use  ZEROLENE. 
ZEROLENE  reduces  wear  and 
gives  more  power  because  it 
keeps  its  lubricating  body  at 
cylinder  heat.  Gives  less  car- 
bon because,  being  refined  from 
selected  California  asphalt-base 
crude,  it  burns  clean  and  goes 
out  with  exhaust. 
ZEROLENE  is  the  correct  oil 
for  all  types  of  automobile  en- 
gines. It  is  the  correct  oil  for 
your  automobile.  Get  our  lubri- 
cation chart  showing  the  cor- 
rect consistency  for  your  car. 
At  dealers  everywhere  and 
Standard  Oil  Service  Stations. 
i  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


Correct  Lubrication  for  the 
"V"-Type  Engine 

This,  the  "V"-Type  or  auto- 
mobile engine,  like  all  internal 
combustion  engines,  requires 
an  oil  that  holds  its  lubricating 
qualities  at  cylinder  heat,  burns 
clean  in  the  combustion  cham- 
bers and  goes  out  with  exhaust. 
Zerolene  fills  these  require- 
ments perfectly,  because  it  is 
correctly  refined  from  selected 
California  asphalt-base  crude. 


W.  H.  DRYER 


W.  W.  BOLLAM 


DRYER,  BOLLAM  &  CO. 

GENERAL 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


128  FRONT  STREET 


Phones:  Main  2348 
A  2348 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Seven  conclusive  experiments  com- 
pleted to  date  have  shown  an  increase 
in  the  yield  of  hay  from  the  use  of  sul- 
phur as  a  fertilizer,  ranging  from  90  to 
150  per  cent.  Farmers  were  urged  to 
visit  the  plots  and  see  the  results  them- 
selves, or  else  assist  in  weighing  the 
experimental  yields.  The  results  of  the 
demonstrations  were  so  conclusive  that 
it  was  decided  to  make  a  direct  appli- 
cation of  them  to  the  entire  alfalfa  crop 
of  Des  Chutes  Valley.  Accordingly,  the 
Sulphur-Alfalfa  Cluh  was  organized. 
Members  of  this  club  agreed  to  take  at 
least  500  pounds  of  sulphur,  and  as 
much  more  as  they  wished,  and  use  it 
on  their  alfalfa  fields  during  the  coming 
year.  They  also  agreed  to  report  to  the 
county  agent  the  results  they  obtained 
by  comparing,  whenever  possible,  the 
yield  on  five  acres  of  sulphur-treated 
alfalfa  land  with  the  yield  on  five  un- 
treated acres.  Membership  blanks  were 
prepared  and  arrangements  completed 
for  securing  a  community  shipment. 

The  first  community  shipment  brought 
in  amounted  to  about  180,000  pounds, 
and  was  secured  at  a  direct  saving  to 
the  farmers  of  about  $2,000,  by  purchas- 
ing in  large  lots  direct  from  the  pro- 
ducers. This  shipment  did  not  suffice 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  the  alfalfa 
growers,  so  that  at  present  another 
shipment  of  80,000  pounds  is  being 
made  up.  The  total  shipments  will 
treat  about  3,000  acres  of  alfalfa,  and 
from  the  conclusive  experiments  which 
have  been  conducted  during  the  past 
two  years,  will  result  in  an  increased 
hay  yield  in  Des  Chutes  Valley  of  at 
least  3,000  tons  of  hay.  This  is  a  very 
conservative  estimate,  as  actual  trials 
show  that  the  increase  in  many  in- 
stances will  be  more  than  one  ton  to 
the  acre  per  annum.  At  present  hay 
prices  of  $20  per  ton  for  alfalfa  in  the 
stack,  this  will  mean  $60,000  worth  of 
new  crop  in  Central  Oregon  next  year. 

The  flowers  of  sulphur  are  applied 
directly  to  the  soil  in  amounts  ranging 
from  80  to  100  pounds  per  acre,  and  will 
be  put  on  the  land  between  November 
1st  of  this  year  and  March  1st  of  next 
year. 


Spray  for  San  Jose  Scale 
Orchards  which  are  infested  with 
San  Jose  scale  should  be  sprayed  dur- 
ing the  fall,  winter  or  in  early  spring  as 
growth  starts.  In  most  cases  the  best 
spray  to  use  is  commercial  lime-sulphur 
at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  of  the  concen- 
trated mixture  to  seven  gallons  of  water. 
If  the  work  is  done  thoroughly,  one 
application  is  sufficient.  In  orchards 
where  pruning  has  been  neglected  it 
would  be  advisable  to  prune  first  and 
then  spray.  The  pruning  will  rid  the 
trees  of  the  dead  limbs  and  many  of  the 
worst  infested  branches.  There  will  be 
less  surface  to  cover  after  pruning  and 
consequently  less  liquid  needed  to 
drench  the  trees.  The  pruning  will  also 
make  the  spraying  work  easier.  "Fol- 
low the  San  Jose  scale  spray  with  the 
regular  summer  sprays  and  you  will  be 
as  sure  of  an  apple  crop  as  a  corn  or 
wheat  crop,"  says  T.  J.  Talbert,  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 
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RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
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'THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
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The  Spirit  of  the  Red  Cross 
Should  Enter  Every  Home 


'-pHROUGH  the  Red  Cross  all  the 
love  of  kindred  and  country,  which 
gives  our  National  soul  its  greatness, 
finds  expression. 

Those  who  love  America,  believe  in 
humanity,  and  have  faith  in  God,  must 
count  themselves  proud  to  answer 
"present"  at  the  Red  Cross  Christmas 
Roll  Call,  December  16th  to  23rd,  dur- 
ing which  period  the  privilege  of  mem- 
bership is  to  be  extended  to  every  loyal 
American. 

Let  us  grasp  this  opportunity  to  make 
this  a  Red  Cross  Christmas. 


Let  us  be  able  to  tell  our  boys  at  the 
front,  when  we  send  them  ourChristmas 
greetings,  that  America  stands  solidly 
behind  the  Red  Cross — their  Red  Cross 
— with  full  membership  in  every  home. 

Let  us  tell  them  that  this  beautiful 
spirit  of  love,  and  compassion,  and  gen- 
erosity, and  unselfish  service,  has  en- 
tered every  home  in  our  land — from 
the  smallest  farm  in  Maine  to  the 
largest  ranch  in  California. 

No  other  message  we  can  send  will 
give  them  greater  courage  or  encour- 
agement. They  know  what  the  Red 
Cross  means  to  them. 


Join  the  Red  Cross 

All  you  need  is  a  heart  and  a  dollar. 


't. Comm. on  Public  Information. 
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Better  Fruit  Publishing  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 

Wear  Your  Butto 


H0N0RBILT/ 


For  style  and  comfort 
wear 


MONORBfLT 

SHOES  the  Family 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Mayer 
Shoes.  Look  for  the  trade- 
mark on  the  sole. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Western  Branch: 
Washington  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Nice  Bright  Western  Pine 

FRUIT  BOXES 

AND  CRATES 

Good  standard  grades.  Well  made.  Quick  shipmenti 
Carloads  or  less.  Get  our  prices. 

Western  Pine  Box  Sales  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASH 


.Free  illustrated  book  tells  howa. 

-  BIG  DEMAND  IN  DENVER  | 


for  all  your  western  raw  furs- 
Coyotes,  Skunks,  Muskrats, 
Wildcats  bring  bin  money  here, 
v  Denver  closest  and  best  market 
:'\  on  earth  for  Western  Trappera 
and  Fur  Shippers.  STEPHENS 

of  Denver  is  the  largest  exclusive 
er  of  Western  Raw  Furs  in  the  world 


"60c  to  $10  on  express  or  parcel  post,  or.d 
■  liv  ■  i      jonr  t  yuur  money  back  2  to  10  days  quicker. 

IitAsJWkL-      Every  shipment  personally  Kra<I«d  and 
priced  by  a  member  of  the  firm. 
.  Traps  at  Factory  Prices  ^ 

■  STEPHENS  sells  traps,  animal  baits 

■ and  all  trappers' supplies  at  rock 
bottom  prices.    Write  today  f 
_  for  Lis  Illustrated  Trap  Catalog.  \ 

■  Traoners'  Guide.  Fur  Price  List.  ' 

■  and  Shipping  Taps —  ALL  FREE.' 

IE.  A.  STEPHENS  &  CO. 
ISO  Stephens  Bldg. 
Denver,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  send  to 

Milton  Nursery  Company 

MILTON.  OREGON 

FOR  THEIR  1918  CATALOG. 
FULL  LINE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 
"Genuineness  and  Quality" 


SAVES  MONEY  AND  BACKACHE 


FOLDS  LIKE  A  POCKET  KNIFE.  ONE  MAN  with  the 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  sawsdoi.n  trecs-sawsany 
kind  of  limber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timberwith  Itthan  two  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it  easier 
Send  tor  ffrMilluslrdted  catalog  NO.D140,  showing  Low  Price 
andlatestiiiiprovcmenls.  lnusc  30  years.  First  order  gelsa^ency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  ItL 
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WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS  MENTION  BETTER  FRUIT 


